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REPORT. 


OFFICE or SUPERINTENDENT or PUBLIO InsrRUOTION, 
Madison, Wis., Dec. 31st, 1854. 
To the Legislature ; 


` In compliance with the provisions of section 51 of chapter 9 
of the Revised Statutes, I herewith submit to the legislature thé 
sixth annual report from the department of Public Instrtiction ; P 
containing an abstract of all the common school reports received i 
from the several clerks of tlie county boards of supervisors; 8 
statement of the condition of the common schools of the State; 
estimates and accounts of expenditures of the school moneys ; 
and other matters relating to our free school system, which it is 
deemed expedient to communicate. Some subjects are considered. 
and commented upon, whicli, under the provisions of law, are not 
required, nor, perhaps, proper to be embodied in a report to the’ 
legislature; but I have availed myself of the custom established 
by my predecessors, and sanctioned in other States having a `вув- 
tem of public schools'and an officer having а supérvisory ‘control 
over them, to make this report а medium of communication with | 
the school officers and péople of the State. 


An abstract of all the common school reports received at this 
office from the several clerks of the county boards of supervisors | 
for the year 1854 will be found in Appendix A. What few.re- 
turns were made upon the subject of select schools and incorpo- 
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rate academies, are obviously so erroneous and incomplete that no 
definite conclusions can be drawn from them, and accordingly 
they are not included in the abstract. 


The law organizing the free school system of this State took ef- 
fect on the first day of, May, 1849, and has, consequently, been in 
operation less than six years; yet sufficiently long to prove the 
wisdom of the provision in our constitution relative to common 
schools, and the truth and justice of the principle therein asserted, 
that, with the aid of the school fund, the property of the State 
shall be taxed for the support of schools for the education of all 
the youth of the State. It is a noble principle to be engrafted in 
ihe fundamental law of а State on its admission to sovereignty in 
the federal union,—having been acknowledged and adopted by a 
great majority of the electors of the State at the ballot box. This ` 
system of free schools is yet in its infancy, but its practical work- 
ings, thus far, give every reason to hope that all the benefits to 
the State, claimed for the system by its originators and supporters, 
will be more than realized, and that generations which are to suc- 
ceed us and assume all the duties of moral, social, and political 
life, will have profited by the action of the present, in their exer- 
tions to prevare them for the great struggle of life. 

This principle has been affirmed by the General Government 
by the munificent grants of land it has made to the States, to aid 
іп the support of schools; it has been re-affirmed by our State and 
people, and there seems, at present, no respectable or consider- 
able opposition to it on the part of our citizens. 

But there are objections to some of the more important details, 
under the present organization of the common schools, and their 
practical operation; and various amendments have been suggested 
as necessary to remove these objectionable features; but, as has 
been truthfully and justly remarked by another, “Тһе ardor of 
reformation runs into exaggerated representations of the abuses it 
aims to overthrow, and the errors and omissions in the administra- 
iion of а system are more easily discovered and promulgated than 
remedied. It is not difficult to theorize on the subject of educa- 
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tion; every man feels competent to the task of forming systems 
that work admirably on paper, but the practical difficulty of a 
subject that requires the co-operation-of the whole community, 
and depends almost entirely on public sentiment, can be appreci- 
ated only by those who have experienced them, or who have at- 
tentively considered them.” 


It is not supposed that the present system of common schools is 
perfect, or that any system that could be devised, would possess 
that degree of perfection which would command the approbation 
and cheerful support of all; for any institution that is created 
solely for the people, will be viewed in just as many different 
ways, as there are different individual relations to it. While one 
person will object to the grant of power to district meetings, to 
determine the school affairs of the district, as a factious and sel- 
fish tribunal, another will as decidedly oppose the remedial plan 
of investing all these powers unconditionally in any set of school 
officers, as not democratic and likely to be oppressive; while one 
would abolish the office of town Superintendent because he may 
exercise partiality in the discharge of his duties, and would recom- 
mend a town board consisting of three commissioners in his place, 
as uniting more wisdom, prudence and justice in the direction of 
affairs; another would object to the change as increasing town 
expenditures and not calculated, as shown by experience, to ac- 
complish the object desired. While one would tax property where 
it is, another would taxit where the owner is; while one would 
have a poll tax levied in mining and lumbering counties to secure 
a tax from those whose mineral and lumber have sought a market 
before the assessor appears, another will plead the constitution, 
and uniformity of laws. While one thinks school districts should 
have power to vote taxes whenever they please, at special meet, 
ings, another sees no reason why school districts should levy taxes 
more than once a year, any.more than towns, counties, and the 
state. In fact many parts of the school law are defective, in the 
eyes-of some, and they are ready to supply the defect. It is im- 
possible to legislate to meet all the cases that will arise in conse- 
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quence of the caprice or frailties of men, whether in relation to 
the school law or any other law ; human nature is too fruitful in 
discovery and invention, to leave any hope that every case that 
may arise, will find a law upon the Statute book applicable to it.— 
Were this the case we should have little need of lawyers to advo- 
cate the rights of individuals, or judges to decide between parties. 
We have not attained to that degree of legislative skill and hu- 
man excellence, where legislators can foresee and provide by enact- 
ment, for all the petty difficulties that may arise in the future up- 
on points of difference between individuals; and to undertake a 
task ofthat character would be alike fruitless and unprofitable. 


Complaints are also made that the system is already too complex, 
and not adapted to the comprehension and wants of many persons 
whose duty itis to administer it. This complaint generally pro- 
ceeds from those who have little or no time or inclination to read 
and understand the law, and consequently have but little light upon 
which to base a correct opinion. The law seems to be ав simple, 
and to contain as few provisions, and to demand as limited a com- 
pliance with forms, as are absolutely necessary to keep up the 
system and to secure the right of individuals and communities, 
without vesting in some one officer an amount of power and au- 
thority that would be odious to the people. 


No mystery whatever surrounds the school law that cannot 
easily be dispelled by a perusal of it, and there isno object intend- 
ed to be secured by it that cannot be realized, if the law is ad- 
ministered as it is, with ап honest purpose. But if men, prompted 
by inordinate selfishness, or parsimony, or any evil passion, de- 
signedly labor to make the school law the vehicle of their own 
interest, tothe detriment of others, and the cause of education, 
and exert their ingenuity and energy to thwart the will of the 
community, they will sometimes succeed in во doing. 


Such is the defect of all human laws, and ever will be while 
man is possessed of passions not subject to the control of judg- 
ment and conscience. 


T 

_ Difficulties do arise in school districts in the administration of 
the school law, as they do in the administration of all other lawa; 
but it cannot be expected that а law which gathers around it so 
many important considerations, and which effects, pecuniarily, 
every tax-payer in the State, and in its objects and results appeals 
to the affection and patriotism as well as the interests of men, as 
the sole medium ‘of securing to thousands of the youth of the 
State а common school education, will, on all occasions and in all 
the different phases it may assume in its applications to the wants 
of community, meet with no opposition, no dissentient viéws. 
On the contrary, it may be considered surprising that so few diffi- 
culties, and so little trouble do occur in the business transactions 
of 2600 corporations, which is about the number of school dis- 
tricts in the State. The officers composing the district boards are 
frequently filled by unlettered men, whose aim is to administer 
the law ав it, and not pervert it; but itis sometimes the case that 
men will.be found with no higher ambition than to * keep a 
neighborhood in a broil by picking flaws" in the proceedings of a 
district. 


This is the misfortune of the district, and not a failure of the law. 
Т would not countenance wrong or an injury to the rights of another, 
though committed through ignorance; the law was designed for 
no such purpose; but school district difficulties more frequently 
arise from the different views entertained by different individuals, 
not upon the meaning and application of the law, but upon the 
various subjects pertaining to school matters. This cannot be 
reached by legislation. One person, actuated’ by no other than 
the mcst disinterested feelings, entertains views diametrically op- 
posed to another who is equally conscientious upon some matter 
relative to schools, and thereupon arises а contest; perhaps the 
formation or alteration of a school district is involved. Itis not 
supposed that any system, or any laws that do not suppress the 
right of free speech and vest absolute power in some one, can reach 
such cases, nor do I think it desirable to do во. А healthy public 


sentiment alone can quiet dissentions of this charaoter. 
i 
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Various amendments have been made to the school law since it 
first took effect, and these amendments have not been furnished 
to school districts, which has been a fruitful source of illegality in 
the proceedings of school districts, simply because they had no 
means of ascertaining what the law was. This difficulty is now 
obviated by the law of last winter, which reduced the school laws 
to a compact form, and provided for furnishing a copy to every 
school district in the State, and also а copy of all amendments that 
may hereafter be made to it. 


It is not deemed good policy to make frequent and important 
changes in the school law of the State, unless the most urgent ne- 
cessity demands that such changes should be made. It is quite 
important that all should possess some familiarity with the school 
law, as well as the officers whose immediate duty it is to adminis- 
ter it; which is almost impossible if frequent emendations are 
made. Officers and districts become discouraged in their efforts 
to familiarize themselves with it, and to comply with its provisions, 
where it is undergoing repeated alterations. It is not contended. 
that palpable defects should be suffered to exist on account of a 
desire to maintain the law unaltered, for any reason whatever ; 
"but sound policy would indicate that it is at least a question of 
| тате consideration, whether it is not better that slight defects 
should exist in it, rather than have it made the subject of experi- 
inental legislation, which may again bé@experimented upon anoth- 
er year. If the repeated amendments to our general laws, have 
95J ПО, . 
given rise to the complaint that lawyers cannot unravel them, how 
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Inn ° . . 
much more reason is there for the complaint that under such cir- 
SANJ 12.2 : 
cumstances the school law cannot be understood, and how much 


ayo Vai te, > í 
oreater the necessity of a remedy for the evil, 


+ , APPORTIONMENT OF INCOME OF SCHOOL FUND, FOR 1854. 


Та pursuance of the provisions of an act entitled « an act to er, 
5А Q thé time for making the apportionment of the income of the 
ВКО] Sur ba “approved March 8, 1852, the sum of ninety-nine 
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thousand seven hundred and forty-nine dollars and fifty-two cènts, 
was apportioned among the.several towns and cities of the State, 
which were entitled to receive any portion of said income, on the 
18th day of March last. Of the four hundred and twenty-one or- 
ganized towns and cities in the counties from which reports were 
received, four hundred and five received their due share of said in- 
come. Eleven towns, to wit: Kildare, Necedale and Lisbon, in the 
county of Adams; Woodville in the county of Ca‘umet; Westfield, 
in the county of Marquette; Grand Rapids, Eagle Point, Amherst 
and Buena Vista, in the county of Portage; Embarrass, in the 
county of Waupacca; and Mount Morris, іп the county of Wau- 
shara, were not entitled to a portion of the income, for the reason 
that no reports were received from them. Тһе town of Grand 
Marsh, in Adams county; the town of Albion, in Jackson county; 
the town of Newton, in Marquette county; the town of Rush 
River, іп St. Croix county; and the town of Centreville, in Wau- 
pacca county, received no apportionment, for the reason that the 
reports received from them were deficient in several essential re- 
quirements of the law. А detailed statement of the apportion- 
ment for the year 1854, will be found in appendix “ C.” 


Appendix “D,” is a tabular statement showing the amount of . 
the income of the school fund apportioned and paid annually to 
the Several counties of the State, under the present system of 
schools. The first appportionment was made in 1850, based upon 
returns submitted to this department in November, 1849. The en- 
tire amount distributed in 1850, amounted to but $588 00, while 
that for 1854, as above stated, amounted to $99,749 52; an in- 
crease of over $99,000 in the annual income of the fund in four 
years. 


Appendix “Е? exhibits the amount of money raised by tax in 
the several counties of the State for school purposes, from 1849 to 
1854 inclusive. This aggregate of tax raised in the counties, is 
made up of specilie sums raised in each town by direction of the 
county board of supervisors at their.annual session in November 
in each year; and such sums added to the amount apportioned to 
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‘each by the State Superintendent, constitute a sum to be appor- 
Aioned by the town Superintendent to the several school districts 
of the town, which are entitled to receive a portion by a compli- 
anoo with the conditions imposed by law. The amount of school 
‘money to be raised in the several towns of the State, must con- 
tinue to increase as long as additions are made to the capital of the 
school fund, and there is a consequent increase of the annual in- 
come ; for as each town is required by law annually to raise asum 
of money for school purposes equal, at least, to one-half the 
amount received by such town at the previous annual apportion- 
ment to it, the value the town places upon the public fund will, 
under all ordinary circumstances, insure, the annual levy of the 
requisite amount. 


Many of the towns, at the annual town meeting, vote to raise 
money for the support of common schools, to be added to the 
amount directed to be raised by the county board atthe ensuing 
autumn; but аз по returns are required to be made to this office 
of the amount so raised, it is impossible to ascertain the exact 
amount raised by all the towns of the State for school purposes. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL LAWS. 


Tn accordance with the authority and direction contained in sec- 
tion ninety-nine of “an act to amend chapter nineteen of the Re- 
vised Statutes, and to compile the school laws of Wisconsin,” ap- 
proved April ist, 1854, I caused seven thousand copies of the act 
named to be printed in pamphlet form, including therewith such 
rules, forms, regulations and explanations, as were deemed neces- 
sary to carry into effect and accompany its provisions. A portion 
of the pamphlets were furnished by the State printer, for the use 
of this departmedt, on the 28th of June last; and between that 
date and the twelfth of July, a sufficient number of copies were 
forwarded, by mail, to the town superintendents of the State, to 
enable such officer to deliver a copy to the clerk of each school 
district within his jurisdiction and retain a copy for his own use. 

А сору was, also, in the same manner, forwarded to the clerk of 
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the Board of Supervisors of each organized county, and one to the 
clerk of each city in the State. The number of copies of the law 
forwarded to each town superintendent, corresponded with the 
number of school districts in the town as shown by the. reports 
made to this office for the year ending August 31st, 1858; and in 
cases where such number proved insufficient in consequence of the 
organization of new districts subsequent to that date, additional 
copies have been sent to supply such deficiency, as soon as made 
known, Previons to the publication of this new edition of the 
school laws, as the former one was entirely exhausted, a large num- 
ber of the districts of the State were without any guide to direct 
them in their proceedings but the Revised Statutes, and these were 
accessible to only a comparatively small number , and considering 
that numerous and important amendménts have been made to the 
law therein contained, it is not surprising that irregularities should 
mar their GE and give rise, in some instances, to difficul- 
ties and contentions which would have been avoided had the law, 
as it existed, been known to them. 


It is believed that the wise provision in the present school law, 
providing that a сору of allamendments hereafter made to it, 
shall be furnished to each school district in the State, will have 
the most salutary effect, and aid and encourage the efforts of school 
districts to act legally in all their proceedings, heretofore rendered 
impossible for the reasons stated. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF SCHOOL OFFICERS.—IMPERFECT RETURNS. 


The reports made to this office by the clerks of the Board of 
Supervisors of the different counties, containing abstracts of the 
reports of the town superintendents, are in many cases incomplete, 
and in some cases obviously erroneous, rendering it impossible to 
present to the legislature such complete and reliable statistical in- 
formation as is desirable, and which would exhibit the real and 
comparative condition of schools in each of the counties in the 
State; showing from year to year, in а convenient and aceessible 
form, the progress and workings ofthe school system. The fault. 
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Bes, not with the county officers, but with the clerks of the school 
districts, and the town superintendents whose duty itis “to see 
that the annual reports of the clerks of the several school districts in 
his town are made correctly and in due time.” This duty is evident- 
ly, in many instances, neglected by town superintendents, for which 
there seems no excuse, as they are allowed compensation by law 
for the performance of any and all official duties. Itis not sur- 
prising that in twenty-six hundred, or*more, school districts, in a 
new state, and in many parts sparsely populated, that the office of 
clerk, who is the reporting officer of the district, should in many 
instances, be filled by men unskilled or negligent in the perform- 
ance of the duties of their office, and for this very reason is the 
town superintendent required to extend his supervision over them. 
More attention to this subject is required of the town superinten- 
dents, and if bestowed, will result in better returns being made 
from every organized school district. But there is evidently an- 
other reason, still more remote, why complete and correct returns 
do not reach this office upon all the subjects concerning which in- 
formation is asked; and that is the failure on the part of teachers 
to keep a school register, as is required by law. This register is to 
be furnished by the district clerk, in blank, to teachers, at the ex- 
pense of the district, and any teacher “who willfully neglects 
or refuses to comply with the requirements of the law” in keeping 
such register, “ forfeits his or her wages for teaching in such dis- 
trict.” Unless such register has been faithfully kept, it is utterly 
impossible for the district clerk to report upon five of the most in- 
teresting subjects which should be embraced in a school report— 
among which may be mentioned the total and average attendance 
of children upon the schools. The necessity of securing a com- 
pliance with the law in this respect, must recommend to district 
officers the propriety of strictly enforcing its provisions in all cases 
of delinquency on the part of teachers. Asa means of securing 
correct, complete and prompt reports from all the districts of the 
State, I would respectfully suggest to the legislature the propriety 
of authorizing this department to turnish annually to the clerks of 
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the several school districts of the State, blank forms for reports, ac- 
companied with such explanations and instructions as may be 
deemed necessary. This suggestion is made in compliance with 
the request of many friends of education and receives the арргоу- 
al of my own judgment; and if is believed, should it be carried 
into effect, it will result in the removal of all obstacles to the col- 
lection of extensive and reliable statistics upon the educational af- 
fairs of the State. This plan is already adopted in several other 
States. 


CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS OF THE STATE. 


There are in the State fifty counties, five of which have organ- 
ized by the election of county officers for the first time, during the 
present year, to wit : Chippewa, Clark, Douglas, Monroe and Trem- 
peleau. From none of these counties, except Monroe, have any 
reports of schools been received. La Pointe has had a partial and 
inefficient, organization for several years, but has yet taken no 
measures for the establishment of schools. In fact, the settle- 
ment in that county is во isolated from the rest of the State, and 
the population so sparse, that there is but a small and barren field 
for the exercise of any effort for the establishment of schools. 
The counties yet unorganized are Buffalo, Dunn, Door, Kewaunee 
and Shawanaw ; from which, of course, no reports have been re- 
ceived. Of the counties organized previous to the present year, 
and which have heretofore reported upon the school matters, 
Adams* and Pierce have failed to do so this year up to the writ- 
ing of this report. ‘Reports, therefore, have been received from 
thirty-eight counties, containing four hundred and thirty-five 
towns. 

In speaking of towns, the ten cities of the State are included. 
From the following ten towns within the counties so reporting, 
no reports have been received, to wit: Woodville, in Calumet 
county ; Eagle Point, in Portage county ; Eagle, in Richland 
county ; Depere and Morrison, in Brown county ; Borina, in Ou- 


* Adams and Pierce received, bnt too late to be included in the report, 
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tagamie county ; Royalton, Scandinavia, Centreville and Озедо- 
nia, in Waupacca county. The five towns last named have been 
formed since the annual reports of 1853. | 
The number of school districts in the State is two thousand one 
hundred and sixty-four, and the number of parts of districts is 
one thousand and sixty-two. 16 is impossible to ascertain the ex- 
act number of school districts in the State, as the several parts of 
a joint district are reported to the town superintendent of the town 
in which such part is situated. In some instances, parts of joint 
districts lie in four different towns and in two counties. But as 
near ав can be ascertained, from data in our possession, the whole 
number of school districts in the State is about twenty-six hun- 


dred. 
Joint school districts are, in many respects, unwieldly and impol- 


itic organizations, for reasons it is unnecessary here to state, and 
town superintendents should resort to their formation only wher. 
the most urgent necessity exists; such is obviously the sole intent 
of the law. It 15 gratifying to „БЫ; that while there is a large 
increase in the number of school districts, principally in the 
newer counties, and from territory heretofore unorganized, there 
is, as appears from a comparison of the reports of 1853 and the 
present year, a decrease in the number of districts in the older’ 
and more populous towns. This is a cheering indication, as show- 
ing that in towns where the experiment has been tried, the people 
are getting tired of small districts, and the inevitable concomitants 
of a small amount of taxable property, few children drawing pub- 
lic money, miserable school houses, poor teachers, short sessions, 
and almost a total want of progress in the school. May other towns 
profit by their experience. 

The whole number of children residing іп the State, on the 
81st of August last, as shown by the reports, over four and under 
twenty years of ages is— 


Males, Я š қ - 77,66 
Females, š . 12,590 
. Number reported in towns, making no distinc- 

tion in regard to sex, 5 š қ 4,169 


—m 


Total, . ; . 155,125 
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Showing. an increase of 16,467 over the number reported last. 
year, which is a larger annual inerease than in either of the last two | 
years. The number over four and under twenty, that have at. 
tended school, is not reported in thirty-seven towns, that have 
otherwise ‘reported, but the entire’ number reported is 101,580 ; 
showing an increase of 6,322 since last year in the attendance upon | 
the. public schools. In addition to these, 994. over twenty, and’ 
1359 under four years of age, have attended upon thesé‘ schools. 
It.is doubtful whether any very rapid strides up the rou gh steeps 
of science. have been made by the latter class. 


The following table shows the whole number of children residing. 
in the State, over four and under twenty years of age each year, 
from 1849 to 1854, inclusive; together withthe number who have 
attended school, and the per ut of attendance:in each year: 


Year. Whole No. of Children. No. attending School. Рег cent: 


„1849 1,455 31,486 44 
1850 ` 91,805 61,649 67.5 
1851 111,852 18,967 70.5 
1852 | 124,340 88,086 70.8 
1858  — 138,658 95,258 . 68.7 
1854 155,195 101,580 (108, 651) 65.4 (70) 


In considering the low per centage, shown Бу the above figures, 
attending school during the year ending August 31st, 1854-5746 
well to state,that in thirty-seven towns, containing 10,102 chil- : 
dren over four and under twenty years of age, по réport is:sub- 
mitted of the number: attending school. · ЈЕ we suppose that the: 
general average attendance was the same in those towns as ‘in’ ‘the’ · 
others, which is probably the case, orif we deduct the 10,102 
fronrthe whole number of children reported;'and thus ascertain de" 
average in towns fully reporting, we shall find the true рег cent- : 
age of children attending’ school during the past year to be а 
trifle over 70 per cent., and.the whole number attending schoot- to" 
be 108,651. The average.length-of time for the State, that schools ^ 
. have been taught is 5 1-4 months. The highest average in any 
county is 7 8-4 months, in Kenosha county; the lowest, 8 months,’ 
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іп Jackson county. The average number of months taught by 
males is 8 2-5; by females 4 1-8, showing that more female than 
male teachers are employed in the schools. 


The average length of time scholars of a legal age have attend- 
ed school appears, by the abstract, to be 4 4-9 months; but as in 
several counties such average is greater than the average number 
of months of school, it is plainly erroneous. Ву rejecting the re- 
ports from such counties, this average amounts to about 4 months, 

The average amount of wages per month, paid to male and fe- 
male teachers, and the total amount of money expended for teach- 
ers, wages in each year, under the present system, will appear by 
reference to the following table: 


Amt paid to Males Аш? paid to Females. Total, 
1849, $15 99 $6 92 $ 12,788 27 
1850, 17 14 9 02 59,741 59 
1851, 17 15 9 07 96,636 06 
1852, 17 84 8 50 105,082 18 
1853, 18 24 9 50 ` , 118,788 18 
1854, 21 10 10 87 | 163,485 64 


It will appear trom the above, that the price per month paid to 
male teachers is $2 86 over that of 1853, showing a larger increase 
than in any previous year. Тһе advance in price per month paid 
to females is $1 37, being a larger increase than in any year since 
1850. ‘These are healthful indications regarding the schools, for 
as prices advance so will the qualifications of the teachers, for 
school districts in the management of their financial matters will 
not lavish high wages upon incompetent and unprofitable instruc- 
tors. The highest average per month paid to male teachers is $45 
in St. Croix county; the lowest average is $15, in Orawford county. 
The highest average per month paid to females is $22 50, in Mar- 
athon county, the lowest average is $7 25, in Monroe county. 


The amount of money expended, during the year for common 
schools, is as follows: 
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‘For teachers wages, > | `. 163,485,64. 
Building and рашы houses + 55,809,88 
For libraries, " 9 = 1 2,040,00 
For other- purposes, ` Е 21,981,52 
Total. money expended in the State for school 
purposes, $242,116,54 
Showing an increase during the year of 76,982,37 


The number and material of which the school houses of the state 
are constructed, and'their total valuation in each year from 1849 
to 1854, both inclusive, will.appear by reference to the following " 
table: MES ' 


No.of No,of No.of No. of Total — Total valuation - 
Brick. Stone. Framed, Logs, 


1849 26 25 994 859 704 75,810,75 
1850 388 51 568 540 1197 178,246,67 
1951 53 55 697 704 1500 ^ 228506,61 
1859 вв 14 812 mm 17807 261,986,32 
1853 T4 тА 1060 905. 2018: ^ 289,346,89 
1854 75 79 1052 933 2189 341,549,55 


Increase in the total valuation during the past year, ` 62,195,66 
The reports as to the number of. school houses in the State for 
the past year, are evidently incomplete. While the reports show 
an expenditure. of $55,309,38, on school houses, principally in. 
erecting new buildings, which sum added to the valuation of last 
year, makes about the valuation of these buildings this year, sub- 
stantiating the correctness of this item of expenditure ; it appears 
that but one brick school house and five of stone, have been added 
to the list of last year. Itis well known that very excellent 
framed school edifices have been erected in several villages, and.. · 
in many of the smaller districts, and it is believed that the past 


year will compare favorably with any previous-one inthe' nürmiber ` 


and character of the school houses that have béen built. The 
large amount of money expended for such purposes seems to prove . 
such a result. 
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Abont one-third of the school districts possess a site containing. 
at least one acre of ground, and about three fourths of all the 
school house sites are uninelosed. Seven hundred and thirty-eight. 
school houses are represented as without blackboards, and but 
comparatively few districts have outline maps, or apparatus of any 


kind. Тһе number of district libraries is 880, containing 14,097. 


volumes. 


THE SCHOOL FUND. 


The present available sources of increase to the school fund are, 
property that may acerue to the State by forfeiture or escheat; the 
proceeds of fines collected for breach of the penal laws; moneys 
arising from the sale of the sixteenth section of land in each 
township; from the sale of the five hundred thousand acres grant- 


ed to the State for school purposes, and five per cent of the nett 


proceeds of the sales of the public lands within the State. 
The condition of the school fund is as follows: 


Amount of School fund dues, $1,415,262 50 
Amount of School fund loans, 220,814 94 
Balance in treasury subject to loan 34,689 08 


Total principal ог capital of school fund, $1,070,958 77. 


The principal of this fund as above given, except the amount 
stated as being in the hands of the State treasurer, is drawing sev- 
en per cent interest, payable in advance during the month of Jan- 
uary, during each year, which interest constitutes tho income of 
the school fund annually apportioned and distributed to.the towns 
and cities of the State for the support of common schools. 


SCHOQL FUND INCOME. 


The capital of the school fund. ав above 


stated, is ` $1,070,258 ТТ 
Int. upon this sum one year, at 7 per cent, $110,918 11 
To which add balance of jnt. on hand, ' 2,493 92 


MÀ € i еее 


And you have a total of $144,412 08. 
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The:aitibunt-of interest onxdiand'nietudéf-adVáticed! ftiterest al: - 
ready pula: fór £855} which will lessen the ainount ‘due ir Лин’ 
to thé:éktént/óf. the'interést во paid ; bàt'it fs sup poset!’ that itibérs 
est ‘on’ salésiduring 6 wintek" ей ‘ее at leash thát'ámount. 
Should all the interest due for 1855, be punctually paid, and the’ ` 
salestthat are anticipated:..be-effected, together with an early ldan 
of. the- amount! in the:treasury, the amount that will be subject to" 
apportionment in: March next, will be-$144,412 03, or about nines 
ty:three cents .to each child: over-four and under twenty yeas оѓ. 
age, reported to this office as residing in the State. Р 

‘The abdve statements- show ‘ап addition of $528,454 49. to the 
school fund,.dnring.the'past year} ав increase of $39,081: 8l. in: 
the income subject to distribution, and'an-incredse'of 21 cents: to* 
each child over four and under twenty years of age. Only $99,: 
587 56 has been added to the fund from the nett proceeds of: the 
sales of the public lands within the State,. and it is believed: that 
no less than sixty thousand dollars are now due the State from, the 
General Government, as е sales of land.since 1850, when. the: 
first and only:payment ọn this acconnt was received, һауе. been. 
very extehsive, particularly during the past two years, : This- five. | 
per cent. is withheld by the General, Governmsnt from the Stata, 
for the purpose of liquidating а, debt against it; arising ont of: the 
grants of- land by: Congress to the Territory of Wisconsin; for ће · 
purpose, of constructing, a сапа} from Lake Michigan to Rock.riv- 
er L am gratified to:state that:a rednvestigation and. consideration: 
of this subject, has ‚ heen, opened: ats Washington . during the, past 
year, with, the. proper authorities, through, the instrumentality: of r 
the Exegutive ‘of; the State, with every prospect of obtaining atan 
early “day, the amount of the five per cent., nett proceeds of the. 
sales of the public lands, which has been accumulating for over 
four Vests; to be added to; ‘the school fund of the State. 


ee жон THÍ'IMÉRÜÓVvEMENT овзондога”> ' 


The. law requires.the State Superintendent to communiecáte-tó 
the legislature plans for.the better organization of the common: 
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schools, In the discharge of this duty it is not ee nécessany 
to suggest to the legislature any plans, for the better organization 
of the schools which would require any change in the system. аз. 
it now exists, or affect, а modification of алу of its se ponent den 
tails. | | . ; 


The income of the school fund for the ensuing year is much: 
greater than it was last year, and the law is deemed .sufficient to , 
secure the best possible disposition of this income for the promo-. 
tion of the objects intended, if faithfully and ЕН adminis- 
tered. | 


‘The power of.improving the common schools, iucreasing their 
usefulness, enlarging the benefits derivable from them, and of. 
giving tham greater popularity and character, rests ка те : 
the people. б : 


16 there an unsuitable school house, —an Incompetent teacher— 
superficial instruction—late and irregular attendance upon school 
—short’sessions, and all the attendant évils which produce “a bad! 
state of things” in a school,—Where lies the fault?’ Not with the 
law, for it gives the districts and their officers: ample power to 
build up schools of the greatest excellence; ‘The fault Hes with 
the people; and it is to them that plans are suggested, for their 
consideration and adoption. So long as the people remain indif- 
ferent to the character of their school, so long will their children’ 
have to attend indifferent schools. The ways and means are pió- 
vided by law, to establish usefül and creditable ‘schools 1 in every 
district, and further than that thé law cannot go ; the’ rést must’ be 
done by the people. School houses'will Mot grow up: spontane- 
ously, like the trees of the forest; time, labor, and means аге re- 
quisite for‘their erection: 


Competent teachers will not voluntarily and gratuitously | lend 
their services in the cause of popular education; they must Бе 
sought and remunerated... A uniform series of text: hooks will not 
be adopted by accident in schools; the district board must deter- 
mine the matter, and the parénts Ge coraply with such determi- 
nation: А punctual and reptlar attendance upon. school of' all 
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‘the children'of- the айн; éantiot Бе" bf Stef KE 
-eratién-of Банн ith Odd a Така distHidts- Ke 
«лава на Will not бхЕ HOWE А DEIER betion “dt іне edge, 

- dot або еб ЕР НЕ sentiment to адн thé towns Geer 
"eif ѓа hie Nin абы. Infinite ‚Жо йс Will’ Be ito e a 
“%0 трају Нее people are Зла or “indtténtive to: tHe 
жібер of Des 


` Some plâng ‘and suggestion tor the intptdverignt of thé schools 
are submitted + проп subjects intimately „е connected with, their suc- 
E and although Bomé of them, may | ђе" considéred ‘frivolous, 
they ajd in ipsking uy пр, that aggregate о of want, : an деца quencies 


and evils which ° ‘are ‚ paralizing і ‘the energiés’ of thé teac ner, and 
rendering schools in some Hristandes üsclesg, 


m HOUSES 


eben 

„ДВ the site} external: appearance. and,’ above 4}, the internal 
arrangements. of ,achool :ропвеѕ; have, a ‘powerful influence, for 
good or evil upon the character and success of the school, in, any 
and every. point, it may-be viewed, the first efforts ак -reform 
should be directed to these structures, by improving and perfect- 
ing them ав a means whereby the schools may be made more 
useful and efficient. Much has been said, ‚апа written and done, 
relative to insuficient and ill-constrnoted ‘school houses, with a 
design.to condemn those uncouth and repulsive structures, seem- 
ingly planned for the apparent purpose of repelling from. the 
school room a portion of the youth, or of being the means of 
forming bad tastes and habits, distorting the youthful form, and 
engendering incurable diseases. But upon a subject of so great 
importance, involving во many considerations, and demanding the 
earnest attention of so lar ge а portion of community, too much 
eannot be said in reminding parents of their duties and responsi- 
bilities in this respect. It cannot reasonably be ‘expected i in a new 
and in many parts sparsely populated State, with school districts, 

in many instances, possessed of but limited means, and а schon! 
system yet in ifs infancy, that there should generally be found 
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obliged to sit upon ill-constructed seats, producing: temporary 
pain and sometimes resulting in permanent, distortions of the body. 


Time is another consideration. It is not seldom~the ease that 
one-half of the morning session in the winter season 18 lost to the 
pupils, in consequence of the insufficient provisions for warming 
the room, by means of a poor stove-pipe of as many. different 
sizes as there are joints, belching clouds of smoke into,the room, 
and green or decayed wood taken from the snow op mud at the 
door; days of valuable time Өге thus lost in а single term., Such 
a state of things tends to familiarize the pupils with disorder. and 
confusion, and to destroy all inclination to respect or-observe it. It 
also causes a want of punctuality and regularity in attendance up- 
on school, when in the morning and in severe weather the pupils 
have no assurance that they. will be comfortable at the. school 
house. Poor school houses serve also to increase the number of 
non-attendants upon the public school, and occasion a withdrawal 
of the inflnence of their parents from public schools and a bestow- 
al of it upon private ones. 


TEACHERS. 


Of all the things necessary to be done to improve the publie 
schools there is none more important than the improvement of 
teachers themselves. We may provide school houses suitable in 
every respect, awaken а deep interest in the cause of education on 
the part of parents, во that minor evils referred to will vanish and 
cease to harass the teacher and injure the schools, and if the.teach- 
er is not what he should be, all previous trouble will prove nearly 
пве1евв,— ће school will be as a body without a soul. There is too 
great indifference in many districts of the state as to the necessity 
of having well qualified teachers to instruct their children, and too 
little discrimination on the part of school officers, as well as others, 
beween the value of good and poor teachers. Children cannot at- 
tend school six hours each day for eight or ten years of their 
early life, when the mind is most susceptible of impressions, and 
the most retentive when once impressed, without becoming’ con- 
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itaminated if associated with’ vice, and without cértinuing virttious 
if associated with virtue. It is in the school room, during these 
years, that the character of the pupils, in a great measure, 18” 
formed for life; and the direction there given to their moral and 
intellectual nature, and the‘selfcontrol’ and self-felianceithére at- 

‘tained will follow them ‘through their future cateer in life. Hente 
the importance of engaging teachers of ‘learning :and- ability, of 
good habits and precepts; possessing the tact and ability: to niairtain 
such discipline ай willséeure courtesy, kindness and politeness бп 
the Gart ofthe scholars, and а due: apprecidtion.of the moral'and 
social obligations under which they exist,” 


` Ав the teacher 18, so ‘is the school. He teaches by example as well 
as by precept. Tf the teacher is boisterous the scholars will be 80; ; 
if heis uncourteous toward his scholars they will be во to. ‘him 
and to each other; if he disregards’ his word in his own commauni- 
cations with his scholars, they will do it and ‘lose all considerations 
of the value of truth; if he is careless in hearing recitations. and 
teaching principles, they will be careless in preparing | themselves 
for recitation, and indifferent as to understanding principles; if 
the teacher is superficial in his teachings, the knowledge of the 
scholars will be of the same character ; if the teacher manifesta 
‘no zeal or energy in the discharge of his duties, he will soon ob- 
serve a listlessness on the part of his scholars; if he tolerates 
wrong, he must expect his school to become riotous; if he.is un- 
necessarily severe in his government, he will lose the moral pow- 
er he should possess oyer his pupils, 


Teachers can much benefit themselves by frequent association 
with each other, and discussing subjects connected with their du- 
ties ав such. Town associations of teachers might be formed with 
great advantage, as there seems really no obstacle to prevent them. 
School officers and parents would attend them, and thus an inter- 
est would beawakenedin the minds of the people and a better 
understanding exist between them and the teachers, resulting from 
such associations, Of county associations and institutes and nor- 
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‘mal -sehools for better preparing téachers for tlieir dutids, we have 
-gpuken ‘elsewhere. 


E :. 7$ 
TEXT BOOKS. 


Another sériotis obstacle to the preater efficiency df our" eo, 
moh schools, is the great diversity of text books in ‘uss. By ‘the 
reports made-to this office it appears that the books which are most 
used in the differént towns comprise a listof fifteén different spel- 
‘ling books, eighteen readers, ten geographiés, fifteen arithmietics 
and twenty grammars; and it is believed that if all the school 
books in use were known, they would comprise a list леду as 
extensive as that reported in Connecticut a few years since, which, 
‘in the five studies named, included the works of ‘one hundred and 
ninety-one different authors. The game diversity of text books 
extends to History, Algebra, Philosophy, Chemistry, фо. In а 
majority of the schools this evil of a diversity of text books exists, 
and that it should be overcome no one, who is at all acqüainted 
with the routine of duties in а school room, will attempt to gain- 
say. "Where there are different text books in the same school 
there will be jast as many different classes, which in many in- 
stances so divide the time ofthe teacher among a multiplicity of 
classes, that he is able to devote but a few minutes to each, and 
has necessarily to hurry through recitations, imparting little or no 
instruction and making them mere exhibitious of memory on the 
part of pupils. Itis evident to every опе that under such circum- 
stances, little or no progress can be made by a school, and the un- 
lucky teacher is too frequently made to suffer as the Ge cause of 
this want of proficiency. 4 


The primary object to be accomplished in this ыда is not 50 
much to secure the use of the same text books in all the већобјв 
of the state, or of a county, as in towns and particularly school dig- 
tricts. For each school distrietis a separate and distinct organi- 
zation, entirely independent of all others, and such means and 
appliances should be used to improve and perfect it, as will make 
it the means of conferring upon the district, npon the ‘youth at, 
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tending. it, the greatest .possible. benefit. -Itis.notrnecesssry for 
-the,school of -district: No..2,:to use text books by thesame authors 
сав ове used by district No. 1, in order that No. 2 may be'equally 
48,proficient;as,there are almost innumerable works, . by different 
authors, upon the same subject, thrown ‘before the .publie, amd 
wmanyof them are.ofrnearly equal merit, and if introduved.iuto 
the sehools жі be regarded with equal favorjand produee like 
results. «Ап ogcasional change inrthe books used, especially-in 
;sehools of a higher grade, is useful. f 
As the town superintendent “exercises а supervision ‘Over the 
schools: within his town, 148, for many-reasons, ап advantage to 
-the ,gchools.to,have а uniformity of text booksin all the-schools 
pf the town. 5 willaid the town superintendent in his ingpec- 
ition, of teachers and schaolg, and render -the intercourse -between 
‘tgachers more profitable to.themselyes and their. pupils. , 
ће Лам provides that “it вћа ре the: duty-of the state swper- 
antendent to recommend. the intredncéfidn of ‘the -most «approved 
«exb:books,and as faris practieable, toséenre-a uniformity in the 
юзе of!text books in.the’common:- schools throughout the State.” 
Arid it-fufther provides, that. “Же board in each schdolidistrict 
aghall. have "рожег under: the» advice of tbe superintendentof 
public:instruction.to determine what.school and text’ books ‘shall 
‘Белизе ‘in.the several branches. taught: in’ the school of such 
‘district’. This "e the extent of the-law on this subject, and 
is sufficient, in my view, to accomplish all that sis necessary 
in the premises. n Ag the town superintendent is privileged 
to give, his advice and direction to district boards,. and to 
teachems,as to, the government of the schools and the course 
ef study іо. е pursued therein, lef such officer so advise 
with the district board and вее that in each of the: schools 
within his jurisdiction, а uniformity in the -use of text books 
is secured,’ “Мо other act of reform which ће. сап induce, will 
rproduce а more beneficial result than this. Were all persons 
empleyed to teach our schools pr ofessiona]. teachers, possessed of 
all the qualifications necessary to render them worthy of that ex- 
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alted title, this evil would be ‘greatly reducéd‘in “maghithdey But 
ав itis easier to secure uniformity ` of-text’ Books!!in ` every’ GC 
than the services of professional: teachers, ЧЕ логе: врведу“ Fene- 
dy should be applied.“ ‘The anifortnity of text ‘books’ throvghdat 
` the entire state is not thought important, even af! DA practica. 
ble.’ "No effort -has yet, as T am aware, Љеец“ dn&fe: плаве the 
Se of law, to enforce the ee ЊЕ а! uniform! géré Hot books 
throughout a state, excoptin: поїв, during the Bresvint удың “and 
the plan seems to meet with mueh ‘opposition, did will probably 
result in a failure. 


In the eastern states; where public schools have attained‘ the 
highest degree of perfection, no idea 18 entertaiiied: "ofla flecesslty 
to have a uniformity of school books throughout d'staté ; the péople 
would regard it as surrendering foo much of their liberty,’ asiniveat- 
ing in one man, or set of mén comprising a Central Board, #66 mich 
power in allowing them to dictate what. books their ‘children 
shall study. ‘Towns and districts regard themselves as little inde- 
pendent republics, jealous of their privileges, and unwilling: to 
yield a power that may more successfully and agreeably be exer- 
cised by local authorities in the districts and towns. : Were :thére 
but опе setof books among the vast number thrown. before, the 
public, which are adapted to use in common scliools, a ‘different 
state of things would exist, and a uniformity throughont the state 
would follow as a necessary incident to furnishing each school 
with such meritorious books. 


Upon a comparison of the returns in this office with, the recom- 
mendations of text books suitable to be used: in the schools; made 
by my predecessors, there appears little ground for belief that very 
great success has attended such recommendations in affebting the 
object intended. The wisdom of those recommendations is not 
brought in question; but circumstances and counter influences аге 
such that an individual recommendation, carrying with it no other 

weight or power than the confidence reposéd in the means and abil- 
ity of the officer to discriminate upon во important a subject,’ ‘ig, 
not likely to be very extensively adopted. | à 
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In many districts, the · books recommended cannot be procured 
without great inconvenience, and they are content to use such'as | 
are within their reach. Publishing firms are alive to their own 
interests and can afford to expend large sums in employing agents 
to canvass the state for the purpose of introducing their publica- 
tions, as the field is an extensive one, promising large profits in 
return for the outlay. This is an influence difficult to overcome, 
nor is it desirable, if good books are thus introduced into the school. 
But it is not calculated to result in securing а uniform series 
throughout the State, as there аге, rival firms. The. law, as before 
stated, requires the state superintendent to recommend the intro- 
duction of the most "approved text books. 


It would. bea laborious task to ascertain what text books: ray 
are the most: approved | as the best literary institutions in thé:coun- 
try differ in their choice-of elementary and other school books. 

Itherefore recommend the: following series of books as highly 
meritorious works, and eminently worthy.to be introduced into the 
schools of the state, and commend their adoption by’ district off. 
cers. 

Spelling Book. —McGuity’ В. 

Reading Books. —— MeGüffy' g 185 2nd, 8га, 4th & 5th! 

Me Guffey’s Pictorial Primeri ig’ very excellent little book to 
be placed i the аб а of beginners, being’ well adapted to the са- 
pacity of childhdod? It is believed that nó better series can be 
adopted than this, as it leads the scholar gradually from. the first 
principles of our language, through thé énfire ` series, affording” а” 
complete and systematic method of learning the art'of reading. ^ 

Geographies. ——Mitchell’s Primary. 

"Mitéhell's School Geography ‘and Atlas. 
Mitchell's Geographical Question Book. 
Outline Maps. > Peltoh's (with Key.) 
Avitfanetids. —Colburn’s Intellectual: 
Ray's. "Part gd; С" 
Grammars.—Greene’s Elements of English Grammar: 
Tower's Elements of Grammar (for beginners). 
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Analysis of Words.—Mehliigott’s Analytical: Manual. - 
Histories.—Parley’s First and Second: Books. | 
Goodrieh’s History of the United States (new Ed; 

Natur al Philosophy —dJohnston’s. 

Ailgebra.—Ray’s, Parts 18% & 2d.. 

Geomeiry.—Davie’s Legendre. 

Astronomy.—Smith’s Quarto. 

Chemistry.—J ohnston’s Turners Elements. 

BookKeeping.—Mayhew's Practical. 

I most cordially concur in the recommendation of my prede- 
cessor for the introduction of book-keeping into the conimorrschools, . 
as “а large proportion of the children of the state receive their ed- 
ucation in public schools, and among the preparations for business 
and active life which they receive, some knowledge.-of  book-keepz: | 
ing is ап object of importance.” I know of по werk во well adap- 
ted in every respect for use in the publie schools as the-one named: 


Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene—Cutters. 
Human and Comparative Physiology, ki Mrs. E. P. Cutter, for. 


beginners. n 


I deem it of the highest importance: -that: this duds should be 
introduced into the common schools, and in: the order. of study 
should take precedence of all.others except those branches. „кесе. 
quired by law to be taught. The little work is adapted: to, the..care, 
pacity and wants of children twelve years of age, and as far asf, 
have observed in schools-where this study is. pursued, the. pupils, ~ 
regard it as very interesting and make rapid progress, . They are , 
thus early in youth becoming acquainted with important, truths 
concerning their own physical constitution, with the functions of 
the different organs,and the laws of health; and are imbibing: 
principles which will be of great service in their youth and after 
life, in aiding them to adopt such a -course of conduct. 38. wk in- 
sure the greatest physical vigor and the consequent enj oyment of 
good health. 


The large work onjthe.same subject; by Dr. Calvin Cutter, 
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is more extended in its. investigations, and suited: to. the. use-of 
older.scholars. Both works contain . engravings, to illustrate. the- 
anatomy of the humansystem. There-áre also ten large anatomi-. 
cal outline plates, arranged to accompany the: books, which will. ` 
greatly.aid the pupil in :prosecnting. this study. These plateg oan. 
be procured for ten dollars a set; one of which is sufficient for the. 
use of a school, and.should be suspended.upon the wall; 


JDictionarées.—W ebster’s Unabridged, should be used by every 
cg in the school room, and a copy of either the ** School,” 
igh School,” or “ Quarto Academic” edition Ge be.in the. ` 
hands of every pupil who сал read, ` 


Irregular Attendance, and want of Punctuality.—Teachers are 
unanimous in their testimony that, of all the evils necessary to be“ 
overcome in schools, there ‘are none which so completely baffle 
all their efforts and plans for effecting a reform as irregular atten- · 
dance upon school, and tardiness, or want of. punctuality in being 
at the school room at the hour of opening school. These may be 
considered trivial things, but they are serious obstacles to the suc- 
cessful management and rapid progress of a school. The affect 
produced: by tardiness ïs that the delinquents are unable to con- 
tinue with their class, on account of the loss of recitations and the 
accompanying instructions of the teacher ; and they must either 
go on without a knowledge of what has been mastered by their 
fellows in the class, or the class must be kept back until they can 
„ acquite what has been lost through this want of: ‘punctuality, or ` 
they must fall back into оаза dan —more probably а new one Es 
hag to be organized. ` | 

If new classes аге thus formed, the whole school m by & 
further division of the time of the teacher. If the class‘ is kept 
back until the delinquents overtake it, the-class:suffers; :and:if ° 
they: go. on without mastering what they have missed by tardi~ 
ness, they must nesesgarily Бе the losers. The game evils -résult’ 
from irregular attendance, but in:a greater degree. ‘Thos a: disar« | 
rangement of the classification and system of the schoolis й 
апа Ив harmony” SES good order interrupted.” | » 


~ 
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This evil can only be overcome by the hearty cc-operation of pa- 


rents with teachers; for all efforts of the latter towards reform, im . 


this respect, are powerless, во Jong as they are opposed by parents, 


either through want of consideration, indifference ór design. This - 


opposition or rather inattention to the subject on the part of pa- 

rents is mainly induced through ignorance of thereal effects of 

irregular and late attendance, which serves to multiply the чи ' 
culties of the teacher. 


=, 


Parents, probably, have a legal right to suffer their children so ' 
to attend school as to inflict a positive injury upon the school and : 


every other child attending it, but they have no moral right thus 
to trespass upon the privileges of others. There are sometimes 


unavoidable causes to produce in a slight degree, the. evil under . 
consideration; but in a great majority of cnses it ‘is the result of , 


censurable carelessness and neglect on the part of parents, which ` 
would not exist if they possessed sufficient interest in the education : 


of their children. Children who are habitually irregular and late , 


attendants upon school might as well remain at home, for they can 
make little or no progress, but injure that of others. А. parent 


=” 


may plead that he can do as he pleases with his own children and : 
that he has a right to wrong them, but it is respectfully suggested. · 


that he has no right to wrong the children of his neighbors. 


The attention of school officers and all friends of education, is | 


respectfully directed to this subject; for in their own district and 
neighborhood they. can correct this evil, by remonstrating with, 


their friends and neighbors, correcting their false views, arousing . 
their interest in education, and teaching them the priceless value ., 


of the education of their offspring. 
Laxen Somoon Disrricrs.— Another reform necessary to be ас-. 


complished for the improvement of schools, is to avoid extending |: 


indefinitely in a town the number of school districts. . District 


H 


schools are supported solely by money annually apportioned tothe ` 
districts and by direct taxation upon the property within the limits . 
of the district. Small districts can. contain but а. small number of .. 
children upon which an apportionment is based, and consequently ; 
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ihe amount of publie money received by such a district will be 
' proportionately, и small; the, amount of, taxable property in е, dis- 
trict must necessarily be small and of course taxation increased. -- 
The means of the district being thus very limited the inevitable 
concomitante of miserable school houses, indifferent teachers, short 
sessions, and a want of the appendages and aids to learning that 
should always be found in school houses, will of course follow this 
state of things. | | 

But the evil does not end here. Where taxation is thus ren- 
dered high as it surely must be to maintain a respectable and use- 
ful school, a spirit of opposition tq having a school is engendered 
in consequence of the inordinate burden imposed upon the tax- 
payers. Itis sometimes absolutely necessary for feeble school 
districts to be formed, or some children will be prevented from at- 
tending,school on account of distance from school-house or the ge- 
ography of the country; but itis questionable whether the schools 
of such districts prove at all beneficial to the children whose mis- 
fortune it is to attend them. 

The remedy for this еуі lies entirely with the town superin- 
tendent except as an. occasional appeal reaches this office; and he 
cannot ре too mindful of the-great good or evil which it is in his 

. power to ревіоч upon,the cause of ,education in the discharge of 
his duty, nor be ідо cantious in the exercise of that power, School 
districts should be,sufficiently large to maintain a good school at 
jeast nine months in. each year without being obliged to resort to 
buxdensome taxation. 


ArPARATUS.—ÀA. farther means-of improving the schools is by 
furnishing suitable apparatus to. aid the teacher in his explana- 
tions айа illustrations, and the ‘scholar in more readily and" fally 
comprehending thé subject of his investigations. “No school 
room can be considered as complete which is hot provided with 
such fixtures and means of visible illustration, as will aid the 
teacher in cultivating in, his,pupils, habits of correct observation, 

„Comparison and, classification, and in making the knowledge com- 
municated by hooks, accurate, viyid, and. practical.” 
5 


1 
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A blackboard 18 ап indispensible article in every school room, 
and should always be found there, no good teaching i can beaccom- 
pu hog without it. 

’ А cock is a very convenient and necessary article in a school 
room, marking the hour of opening and closing the school, and of 
each recitation during the day. 

The cardinal points of the compass may be painted on the ceil- 
ing or the teacher's platform, and willbe of much service in the 
study of geography. The measure of an inch, foot, yard, &o., 
marked off on the edge of the blackboard, will give a correct and 
visible standard of distance. Different weights, and measures of 
quantity may be used to great advantagein а school. Wherever 
geography and astronomy are taught there is a necessity for a ter- 
restial and celestial globe, an orrery and tellurion. Outline maps 
ате а great aid in giving instruction in geography. А numerical 
frame, geometrical forms and solids, scale aud triangle, blocks to 
illustrate square and cube root, &c., will be found useful aids to 
instruction. 

ТЕ cannot be denied that if schools were supplied with appara- 
tus comprising a list of articles no more extensive than those ent- 
merated, it would he an invaluableaid to the teacher in enlisting 
the attention and interest of the class, and making more correct 
and valuable impressions upon the youthful mind. 

There is but very little apparatus found in any of the ДЫН, 
and there is need that the attention of school districts should be 
directed to the subject. The sum which a school district is allow- 
ed to raise annually for apparatus, will purchase all the articles 
enumerated, and others can be added as circumstances suggest, or 
the wants of the district require. The apparatus of a school 
should of course be selected with reference to the studies pursued ; 
asthe wants of a primary department would be entirely differ- 
ent in this respect, from a school of a higher grade. 


UNION SCHOOLS, IND. 


Union schools have been the subject of discussion in each of 
the reports made to the legislature from this department, ‘and I 
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have little to add here upon that subject, except to express my 
fall concurrence in the views therein expressed. 


It is in union schools alone that the most perfect economy and 
the most profitable expenditnre of the public money can be at- 
tained ; that the best school houses can be provided, including all 
necessary conveniences and appendages ` that suitable maps and 
apparatus can be provided; that the pupils can be properly clas- 
sified; the best order and discipline can be maintained ; the time 
of the teacher and taught most profitably employed; the services 
of professional teachers obtained ; the most approved: system of 
teaching introduced; the highest proficiency of the pupils se- 
епгей; and the 5508. and most continued interest of the public 
НЕА СЕ іп the prosperity of the schools. 

These, without enumerating further, seem sufficient'reasons for 
the establishment of union schools wherever practicable. АП 
these advantages are gained by a concentration айа union of 
means and influence. It is not proposed to abandon the dis- 
trict system to establish union schools, as the latter are nothing 
more nor less than a large graded school, having two or three de- 
partments, as circumstances may require, іп a large school district, 
with large means, and a large number of scholars. In many dis- 
tricts such schools cannot now be established; but in populous 
sections, Villages and cities, there is no obstacle to prevent their 
establishment but public sentiment. Wherever they have been 
established, they have given the most unqualified satisfaction, and 
there is no desire to return to the old plan of small schools, and of 
teacliing all ages and grades of proficiency, by one teacher in a. 
single room. 

There is no necessity for obtaining а special act of Ње legisla-- 
ture to organize these schools, although in large villages or cities, 
it may be better to increase the number of tue school board, and 
confer upon them some additional powers not now possessed by 
district officers. A better supervision of the schools will be thus 
provided for. 

But in any populous section of the State, let two or more sckool 
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districts be united and formed into one district, and the means 
and interest thus united, will be suflicient to maintain a good 
union school. The main objection to such a plan usually is, that 
the expense of such a school will be much greater than to main- 
tain an ordinary district school. This is truc; but the expense is 
really less than what it costs to maintain the separate schools 
before the consolidation of districts was effected, and there is a 
gain of afar better school. There is another great advantage 
derived from the establishment and maintenance of union schools 
not before alluded to, which apparently overshadows all other 
considerations. lt is in none but union or graded schools that the 
services of professional’? achers can be obtained, because the com- 
pensation offered in small districts is no inducement for them to 
offer their services there, when they can realize far more in almost 
any other employment. The influence then of these graded 
schools, is not limited to its own districts, but radiates far and 
wide in every direction, and i= а model for other schools and other 
teachers. 


The great majority of the teachers in the state must be educated 
and prepared to discharge their duties, in the schools of the state; 
and Iregard these union schools wherever successfully in operation, 
as so many normal schools, from which annually go forth well dis- 
ciplined young men and women who become teachers, and who 
adoptin their schools the same approved method of discipline 
and instruetion that they have learned while in attendance upon 
these union schools. 

Viewing the subject in this light, I would respectfully. suggest 
io the legisiature à consideration of the propriety of aiding in their 
establishment, by loaning a portion of the principal of the school 
fund, to aid in the erection of suitable buildings for such schools. 


A proposition has been advocated before several preceding Јер 
islatures, to loan to all sehool districts that may apply therefor, 
such sums from the school fund as will be necessary to erect a 
suitable school house for each such district so applying, but for 
many and obvious reasons this proposition has met with compara- 
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tively little favor.. Butsuch conditions might be embodied in alaw. . 
as would secure the.repayment of the sum.loaned, without trouble,: 


to aid in erecting union school edifices, by: providing that within. 
the limits of the district, so loaning -money from the school fund, 
there must be a given amount of taxable property for each hun- 
dred dollars-received, that the boundaries of the district shall not 
be changed while any portion of the principal remains unpaid, 
and the annual payment of the interest on the sum loaned made, 
certain, by withholding from such district, an amount of money 
from the sum annually apportioned to it, equal to the amonnt, of 
interest due, if it remain unpaid. 


This proposition may be regarded as local inits application, but, 


if there is any truth in the assertion that teachers are being educar 
ted in these union schools, possessing far better qualifications than 
the majority of teachers, 16 becomes a question of interest tó all 
parts of the state whether a portion of the school fund principal 
may not properly be used. in extending these schools. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS AND INSTITUTES. 


The Teachers’ Association of Fond du Lac county met at Wau- 


pun on the second day of November last, and continued in session. 


during six days. There were over fifty teachers in attendance, 
from the counties of Fond du Lac, Dodge and Winnebago. 


The association was organized as an institute, and the exercises | 


during the day consisted in drills and recitations in the different. 


branches of common school education, and in discussions upon. 


the best method of teaching. The evenings were devoted to lec- 
tures and discussions upon topics of educational interest. 

A large number of the citizens of Waupun were in attendance 
each evening, and quite a number during the morning and after- 
noon sessions, manifesting much interest in the exercises. Some: 
of them gave lectures and joined in the discussions of ће even- 
ings. 


The cause of popular education is much indebted to several іп» " 


dividuals who nobly came forward and gave their aid to the pro- 
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motionof the objects of the institute which ig under the direction 
.of able and efficient managers. The occasion was one of the 
highest interest and will be fruitful of good results, at least to the 
teachers attending and the schools under their management. 


I cannot forbear to express my appreciation of the interest and 
enterprise of the members in sustaining semi-annual meetings of ` 
the association ; it is alike creditable to themselves and to the 10-. 
calities they represent; and has a visible effect in elevating the 
character of the common schools in that county, and in awakening 
the people to life on the subject of education. Were there live 
associations of this kind in every county, the influence thus exer- 
cised in behalf of popular education, would be paramount to all 
other means yet devised inthe State. It would improve the meth- 
ods of teaching, have the effect to discard the mechanical school 
exercises, worthy only of by-gone days; and make the school-room 
what it should be, a fountain of learning, where pupils are taught 
to think and reason, to understend principles as well as rules; 
where the mind is developed, the mental capacity enlarged, in- 
stead of being blunted and contracted by exercises which serve 
only to mystify the studies they are vainly endeavoring to master; 
where the exercises are intellectual and calculated to inspire love 
instead of disgust for study. Teaching is a profession with some, 
and it is a noble and honorable опо. То bea good teacher re- 
quires all the learning, skill and ability that is. necessary to insure 
success in any other profession, indeed more. But it is useless to 
talk of so extending the numbers of this profession, that all of 
our common schools or even a majority of them will be favored 
with the services of professional teachers, during the present сеп“ 
eration, at least. 

It is a pleasant theme to discourse upon, and “а consummation 
most devoutly to be wished,” but we have no better assurance that 
we shall succeed in accomplishing in this State what has not yet 
been done in other and older States, after years of trial.— 
There are insurmountable obstacles to prevent it. Teachers, like 
other persons, are not above pecuniary considerations, and as long 
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as other professions and other occupations offer far greater pecun- 
iary returns for talent and ability, for services rendered, it cannot 
be expected that the profession of teaching will be over-stocked. 
But а small number of persons follow teaching beyond two or 
three years, and for this time only as a means ОҒ aiding them in . 
some other undertaking already in view. They go to teaching 
not ав a business or profession, which they intend to follow through 
life, but as a temporary occupation induced by temporary circum- 
stances. 

. As then, no arrangements that can be made will, for years to 
come, accomplish the result of placing well educated and сотре» 
tent profession! teachers in all the schools; it follows, that tem- ` 
porary teachers, those who teach just long enough to have an ides 
of the duties and responsibilities of their employment, are to be 
the instructors of the great mass of the youth of the State. 

This is a solemn fact, and cannot be controverted. The ques 
tion then arises, what, if anything, shall be done in preparing 
these temporary teachers for a respectable discharge: of their du- 
ties? Has поі {ће State a deep interest in the matter? and can it 
not by provision of law, and a small appropriation of its funds aid. 
in elevating the standard of teaching! | 

In every State and in every county: where these institutes have 
been held, the people bear ample testimony of the great good flow- 
ing from them. I therefore respectfully repeat to the legislature 
the recommendation heretofore made, that an ‘appropriation be 
made and placed at the disposal of the State Superintendent, to 
defray necessary expenses to be incurred in organizing and hold-. 
ing such institutes, in as many Өз the counties as may be thought 
practicable. | 

| " NORMAL SCHOOLS. | 

The law providing for the organization of the “University of 
Wisconsin,” declares that it'shall consist of four departments: 

1. The department of science, literature SS the arts; m 

9. The department of law; | 

8. The department of medicine ; 
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4, The department of ће богу and: ‘practice - af а 
instruction. (The Normal Department. A 

It is only during the past year that a eómplëte organization | ‘of 
the first aepartment has been accomplished ; the pecuniary соп! : 
dition of the University has not permitted a more rapid advance: 
towards its full establishment, according to the intent and require- 
тела of the law. 

The Normal department will probably next claim the attention 
of the Regents of the University, as the departments of law and 
medicine are secondarylin importance to it, and their organization 
will necessarily;be deferred until there shall be such an increase’o 
the fund, by the sales of land," and a consequent increase of in- 
come, that the latter willfsupport the institution complete in all. 
its parts. 

By an act of Congress of the present session, seventy-two вес: 
tions of land, which were originally granted to the State, on its 
admission into the Union, as saline lands, have been added to the: 
amount previously granted by the general government, for the' 
support of the University. This additional endowment' will во’ 
increase the fund, ultimately, that the plan of the Regents, and 
the pride of our'eitizens, will be realized infmaking the “ Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin,” the first literary institution in the country. 


But its present available means will not allow it to attempt the 
organization of any other [department, and its means in prospect 
will not be available for that purpose within three years, at least, 
so that there is [по probability of the opening of the Normal de- 
partment within that time, by the Regents, without some aid from 
the State. 

There seems no necessity for commenting upon the great good’ 
which a successfully conducted Normal school will have upon the 
common schools of ther State. Wherever tried they have proven 
their usefulness and received the approbation of all friends of 
education. New, York has опе [which has been in operation for 
eight years, supported by appropriations from the general fund; and 
the large number of teachers who have gone forth from it to teach 
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thesyouth ‚оЁ the Státe; are: living: examples: of 468 good, iwiorks. 
Massachusetts bas three and-Connecticut.one. Normal school" вир“ > | 
роте а те expense: df ‘thd respective! States ;: and no consideras: 
tion md induce those States to. abandon:so sucoéssfil a 2 
providing their schools with good teachers. Са есп 
рі: ‘respedtiully ‘pdcommended'to the ‘législature tat E ар- 
propitiuiions'bé annually made-from the income’ of tlie school fund” 
as willbe suffidiént to sééure the services’ óf a competent ‘Normal 
professor, and: défray allproper expenses indident to the füll-est&b- 
lishtent ' апй- successful operation’ -f this dépavtment;- until: 
siichtiriie as it shall appeàt- that the income of the university 
fund; exclusive of: the support of the ‘law’ and medical depart- | 
ments, shall be sufficient for the рйгрдӛве/: Vue. cd 


The Board of "Regents of the University adopted an pd 
in 1849; providing for the organization of the department of Ше 
“Theory and Practice of Шш Instruction,” éonstituting.- 
the Chancellor and а Normal Professor to be chosen by the Res 
gents, the Faculty, whose duty it shall be to hold annual ses- 
sions of at least five months, for the instruction of the Teachers’ “ 
Class, composed of such young men as may avail themselves of 
its advantages with a view to the business of instrüctionin cont- 
mon schools. The members of the Teachers’ Class or Normal de- 
partment to be members of the University, entitled tó its privi- . 
leges, and amenable toits discipline, having ffee access to the 
lectures of the other professors, the use of the library and appara- 
tus on the same conditions as members of the regular classes. The: 
pupils of the Normal Department will be entitled to the та ис: 
tion of the University without chargé ; and to this end itis made 
the duty of the Chancellor to admit to this departinent “any young 
man. of suitable age and unexveptionable character, who shall 
present the certificate of the Treasurer that he has executed his 
written obligations to pay the usual fee of tuition, conditioned’ to’ 
be void in case he shall’ have been engaged in instruction two 
years within the four next Ge the E of his connection 
with, the University.” T Жа 20% 
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* At the close of the course, the members of the Teachers’ Class’ 
shall, if approved on examination, have а part in the exercises of 
the commencement, shall be admitted to the appropriate degree 
in the art of teaching, and receive a diploma from the hands of 
the Chancellor.” 

it is the intention ef the law of the state providing for a Nor- 
mal department in the University, and of the Board of Regents 
acting under that law, that it should be organized and opened for 
the reception of teachers; but when? Thatis the important point. 
We shall never hereafter need its good services so much as now, 
in providing the schools with good teachers, and now is the time 
for that Normal department to exist otherwise than upon paper. 
It has thus slumbered long enough. 

. The second dormitory building will be completed in June next, 
when there will be ample room in the University buildings for the 
use of this department. it will be perceived that the design of 
the Normal department is ‘not to give elementary instruction to its 
members, or to educate them in the branches usually taught in 
our common schools, but to teach them the theory and practice of 
elementary instruction, or in other words, the best modes of teach- 
ing, government and discipline of our common schools, and to give 
instruction upon all subjects pertaining to the duties of a teacher. 

The ordinance of the Regents, providing for the organization of 
the Normal department, is well conceived and suited to the pur- 
pose. lt would seem proper, however, that young ladies should 
be admitted as wellas young men, as a majority of the teachers 
in our common schools are young ladies. 

* The instructions and honors of the institution being thus gra- 
tuitously tendered, we may reasonably expect thatthe Normal de- 
partment will be crowded with pupils as soon as it shall be organ- 
ized; and, with the aid of teachers’ institutes, a new impulse given 
to the cause of popular education in the tte 


NON-ATTENDANCE АТ SOHOOL. 


From the official reports made to this department, it appears, ав: 
heretofore stated, that the total number of children residing in 
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the state, or in the towns reporting, is one hundred and fifty-five 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five, over four and under tweñ- 
ty years of age. Of this number one hundred and one thousand 
five hundred and eighty have attended school during the year, 
thereby showing that fifty-three thousand five hundred and forty- 
five children, considered of requisite age, have not been the di- 
rect recipients of any benefits derivable from our free school вув- 
tem. То embrace within this estimate the number attending school 
in thirty-seven towns not reporting upon this subject, and assum- 
ing that the ratio of attendance is the same as in the towns re- 
ported, the number of children of schcol age, who have not at 
tended the common schools is reduced to forty-three thousand fcur 
hundred and forty three. Assuming that there are five thousand 
ehildren in-attendance upon select and incorporated schools within 
the state, and that five thousand more from sixteen to twenty 
years of age, have received a partial education and are engaged in : 
some legitimate pursuits, and we still have left over thirty-threé 
thousand children who ought to be, but are not, pupils in our 
common schools,—over twenty-one per cent., or one fifth of the 
total number of children in the state. 


When we consider that the public schools of the State are en- 
tirely free from tuition or any other charge, and that the children 
of the poorest and humblest as well as the richest and most dis- 
tinguished, have a legal and constitutional right to receive instrac- 
tion at these schools, it becomes a matter of the highest import- 
ance to ascertain what are the causes at work inducing this large 
non-attendance, and to apply the appropriate remedy. Were ours 
not a free school system, the most natural and charitable conclu- 
sion would be that the number is mainly composed of those whose 
parents are unable to provide the means necessary for their.atten- 
dance; but as this difficulty has been obviated by the enlightened 
policy of our State, in “taxing the property of all to educate the 
children of all,” we are to seek for other causes, which are in 8 
measure operating to partially defeat the very mission of good, 
which this school system was designed to fulfill. 
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А large portion of these children are withheld Жота school оп 
account of the carelessness and indifference of ‘parents in attend- 
ing to the прота] and intellectual wants of their offspring; some.- 
oh'aceount of sparse population in isolated locations, and the- 
consequent want of means to make the necessary provisions Tor ` 
sustaining schools for their children. 


Of this latter class the State has little to fear, as time will 
remedy the evil, but of the former the number is sufficiently large 
to merit the attention of all friends of education, and of the good . 
character of the State, in devising ways and means of bringing 
within the influence of moral and intellectual training, this vast . 
army of youth who will otherwise grow up in ignorance and vice, . 
and carry woe, poverty, crime and expense to communities which 
may have made adequate provision for the education of all the 
children within their own limits. This evil, for such I term it, is 
not confined to the cities and larger towns, but is spread out over 
the whole State, and calls loudly for a vigorous, public sentimeht, 
that shall judge with severity and yet with justice, the conduct of 
any parent or guardian who shall, without sufficient cause, fail to 
secure the attendance of their children and wards, проп the 
schools provided for them. 


This evil has existed and does now exist, in every other State, 
and to an extent as great as in this, and has been the cause of an 
enactment, in one State at least, imposing penalties upon parents 
who shall neglect to educate their children; acting upon the prin- 
ciple that itis the duty of the state to punish crime and endeavor to. 
reform the criminal, so has the state an equal right and duty to. 
perform to prevent crime, by requiring such moral and. intellec- 
tual training to be given to the yonth as will place them above, 
the temptation, or the wrongly conceived necessity of violating 
wholesome laws. 


Legislation is not thought a suitable means at present of secu- 
ring the attendance of such children upon our public schools— 
public sentiment would not favor coercive measures; but as our 
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school system is intehded to embrace within its influence, and 
teachings; all the children. of the state, of school.age,: the system 
fails in accomplishing its mission in so far as there is a failure to 
encompass within its relations any portion of the youth of the state. 


Non-attendants upon our public schools, which the-state has 
most to fear, are the children of the poor, ‘the ignorant, the negli- 
gent; even these may be reached by the efficient'services of school 
officers, and of philanthropic and intelligent persons who manifest 
an interest in the educational character of the state, and who haye 
sympathies for the children of poverty, crime and negligence. 
There are the children of the reckless and the vicious, whose na- 
tures have become so debased, that they are willing to abandon 
their offspring to the chance education of the streets, ог, the de- 
moralizing training of their own criminal and vicious practices. 
There is need yet of greater exertions to accomplish the, training 
of such children “іп the way they should go.” 


There is efficacy and.power in public sentiment, and when 
properly directed will accomplish what laws cannot, and were it 
once awakened and expressed in.each community, upon the sub- 
ject under consideration, thé most happy: effects would, be realized. 
Parents should be made to know and: feel that (her. сац lay. no 
claim to a just treatment of their children, to respectability: enen, 
while they are neglecting to perform their first and: most sacred 
duty, the education of their children. 


D 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


During the, last,session of, the legislature a.bill was introduced 
and passed the Assembly, and reached its third reading in. the Ben. 
ate, authorizing the purchase by the State of, a.,sufficient number 
of copies of *Webster's Unabridged Dictionary of the, English - 
Language,” to furnish а copy to each common school in.the State. 
The books to ре paid for out-of the library. money: of thedifferent 
2 towns, by retaining in the State treasury a sufficient sum fromthe 
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amount of the school fund income apportioned to each town, to 
pay for the copies so furnished. Such a measure, it is believed, 
would result in gteat good to the schools of the State. It furnish- 
es the teacher with an invaluable work of reference, one which 
cannot well be dispensed with, and aids him in securing on the 
part of his pupils, a proper use of words, and a correct orthogra- 
phy and pronunciation. ` 


Should the work thus be introdüeed into the schools, its effect 
will be to make it the standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, во far at least, аз the schools are concerned, and ultimately 
it will be во recogniezd by all. It willaid in discarding the many 
provincialisms in use, and prevent corruptions of the language al- 
ways incident to a State comprising citizens representing different 
nations and tongues. The attention of the legislature is respect- 
fully directed to this subject. 


DISTRIOT LIBRARIES. 


Section seventy-four of the school law provides that “Hach town 
Superintendent may, in his discretion, set apart a sum, not ex- 
ceeding ten per cent. of the gross amount of the school money 
apportioned to any school district, which shall be applied by such 

district to the purchase of school district libraries, which shall be 
the property of such district,” фе. The amount of school money 
to be apportioned by the town Superintendents to the school dis- 
tricts, is now so ample that at least ten per cent. іп all cases, 
should be set apart for the purpose of purchasing school district 
libraries. Great importance is attached to them аз a powerful 
auxilary in the promotion of popular education; yet it appears 
that there are not over eight hundred and seventy five in the whole 
State, comprising fourteen thousand volumes. There are hundreds 
and thousands of children in the State that have no opportunities 
of reading, outside of their school books, and with little prospect 
of their condition being improved in this respect, unless through 
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the medium of district libraries.. Тоо little importance: is attached 
to that subject generally. The effect of a well sélected’ library, 
though it may be small, is not limited to children of school age, 
but reaches the older classes of the communities yoo they have 
been established. 


Of New York it has truthfully been remarked that, “In neigh: 
borhoéds wheré books were a luxury rarely enjoyed, and where 
intelligence was at a very low ébb, the establishment of a school 
district library hasin a few years, created a taste for reading, and, 
ultimately, changed entirely the intellectual character of the 
whole community.” Books should be found in district libraries 
suitable for young children, for the older class of scholars, and 
for mature minds; and of such a character as will please, as well 
as instruct, and should be founts from which youthful minds may 
draw information that will be of service to them in all after life. 


The attention of the legislature is respectfully directed to the 
propriety of amending the section referred to so that it shall be 
the duty of the town Superintendent to set apart ten per cent. of 
the school money due each district, for the purchase of a library. 


In consequence of ill health during several weeks of the time 
which Т had designed to employ in traveling through the various 
counties, I have not visited as many schools, nor held that personal 
communication with teachers and ‘friends of education, which I 
desired. То visit every county in the State annually, and remain 
sufficiently long to examine one-tenth of the schools, would re- 
quire all the time of one man; and to make a hurried tour through 
‚ the State would amount to nothing more than a pleasing fiction. 
` I have universally found it to be true, that where the people are 
interested in schools, they always have good ones; it is a legiti- 
mate result that where there is indifference manifested on the 
subject, they have but indifferent schools, and that where there 
are contentions in the districts, apathy on the subject of schools, 
or a want of harmonious action on the part of the peuple, the con- 
dition of the school will be like that of the district. 
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There is need that the people should be more. thoroughly 
awakened upon the subject of education, and when they are made 
fully to realize and perform their duty to themselves, their chil- 
‚ dren, and posterity, the most ardent hope of all philanthropists 
will be realized in witnessing the greatest efficiency of our frge 
school system. 

H. A. WRIGHT, 
State Superintendent. 
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, APPENDIX "HÀ = 
PLANS FOR. SCHOOL HOUSES. 


No. 1. 


The following plan for a district school room originally appeared 
in thé second volume of the “Ohio School Journal,” edited by Dr. 
Lord; ¿Superintendent of the. common schools of Columbus, Ohio. 
It will be- found well adapted to the accommodation SS 8. Ken 
numbering not over fifty pans | 


The building here presented should be 26 by 36 feet om the 
ground, or at least, 25 by 85 feetinside. The planis drawn on a 
scále of ten {26540 the inch. (00% 

А O—Entries 8 feet.square, one for each sex. 

B—Library aud apparatus room, 8 by 9 feet, which may ђе 
used for a:‘ecitation-room, for small-sized сјававе. 
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form, , 18 by 5 feet, eight inches high, supplied 
williadable where he сап place his hooks of referénce, «е, and, 
all apparatus while used in teaching.a class. - Behind this, pl atform, 
on thé wall; should bea blackboard 13 feet long by 4 wide. _ 

р D D D—Taside and outside doors. 

ЕЕ 'E— Reéitation seats ; ; ‘those on the sides fixed against the 
wall, those i in front of the platform haying backs. and being moya- 
ble. ер 

PT E. Fico space atleast two feat wide..next the wall on three 
sides of the room. 

9: Desk for two pupils, four feet long by 18 in ches wide. 

TH” Seat for two pupils, four {дей long by. 18 “inches wide... , 

[ће letters G'and H are not represented in the cut, but the 
white parallelograms represent the Beats and these with dark lines 
actoss them; are the desks.] ‘The sbats should he so arranged that 
the pupils will sit facing the teacher when i in his chair on the plat- 
forma. 

I—Centre айе, two feet wide, with one aisle. on. each side о 
game width. | 

The area, on either side and in front of the teacher’s platform, is 
intended Тог any class exercises in which the. pupils stand; and 
fliespaee next the wall may be used to arrange the greater part. 
of the school ав one class шалу general exercise reqhiring it. 


Four windows are represented on each side: of the house; and 
two on the end opposite the teacher’s stand. The door of the lic 
brary room opens from one of the entries, and the room; id lighted 
by, a window in the front.end of the house. The windows.should 
be farnished with outside or inside blinds—-the latter are prefers 
ble. If these are deemed too costly, curtains.should be provided,, 

The teacher’s platform should be furnished with a table: and 
chair, for the use of the teacher. Ohairs should also be provided 
for the accommodation of persons visiting the school. 

The stove for warming the room may be placed in front of the 
teacher’s platform, between the movable seats and the front desks, 
and the pipe should be carried across the room to a chimney or 
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fine inning up between the two: windows i in the back end о of е 
room. 

“A ventilating flue should ‘also b о ЫЫТ. adjoining the 
smoke flue and communicating with it before it reaches the , roof. 
The heat from the smoke flue will rarify the air in ‘the ventilating 
flue, materially accelerating the escape of the foul air from the 
school réom, and the smoke and vitiated air will bot escape from, 
the same chimney above. the roof. This ventilating flue should, be 
brought down to the floor ot the school room, and be at least one 
foot square, with one opening in itnear the floor and. another near 
the ceiling, each во arranged that they can be kept open or closed 
as circumstances may require. The upper sash of the windows 
should ‘be so arranged that they can be lowered. 

Fresh air may be supplied by an opening in the floor under the 
stove, supplied with a tube leading beneath the floor through the 
outside wall ofthe building. This mode of admitting air is re 
ferable to opening 8 door or window, ав no pupil will be exposed 
to a eurrent of cold air rushing into the room; for the air admit- 
ted through the tube beneath the stove comes directly in contact 
with the hot air about the stoye and thus becomes warm before | i 
circulates through the room. This air tube should have à regis- 
ter which may be opened or closed at pleasure. . 

The ceiling of a school room of the above sizeshould be twelve 
feet high, 80 ав to allow about 175 cubic feet of air to each pupil 
supposing the school to number fifty. 

Ав this plan is designed for the accommodation of а school com-, 
posed of scholars varying in age from four to twenty years, it must 
not be forgotten that the seats and desks must be of differ entheight 


and width, and so constructed that bofh old and young may gii 
and use their desks at ease. 
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Seats, of at least four different dimensions, should be provided 
in every school room composed of scholars of all ages, as above 
mentioned, ав shown in the following земе : 


FEED ЕС RI M DD RM eye тасада 
Heightiof Seat. | Height of Desk. | , Width of Sent., |. Width : Desk. 


i 
10 inches. 17 inches. 10 inches. 12 in Ae T 
« 


ER MEE га ^H 5: p18 9 
14 PEE . 93 “ 19: ) «с А 15 “ 
17 e | ‘96 “ 48%“ | | 18 d 

Figure 12, 1 шой, 


Top of Desk, Section of Seat dnd Desk. 


Figuió 1, represents one-half of the top of a desk, the upper 
portion iof kich except three inches of the most distant, slopes 
one inch i in a foot. The edge of the desk is in the same perpendi- 
cular line аз the front of the seat. The upper or back portion of 
the desk, has 8 а groove (а) running along the line‘of. the ' slope, to 
ргеуепф pencils ог, other articles from rolling off; an opening @,) 
back of the groove, to receive a slate; and an opening (0) to re- 
ceive an, ‘inkstand. There should be а shelf honear CS? desk, for 

"n 
books, &с;, ав represented be : 

Figure.2. n This also represents the proper ihelinatiot of the 

seat, Ив back, and the top of the desk. . 
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PLAN No. 9. 


D 
-—- 


The above:plan represents :а Jongedesi стей for £wo.schonls;on 
the same floor. It is drawn рата 50218 of one-tenth ofvad inchintea 
the foot. The building is 46 by 81% teet outside. There are two 
doors in the front end opening into the entries E E, which com- 
municate with the school room. 

R.—Hoom for small scholars, 18 by 124 feet, lighted by one large 
window іп tront. This room should have a black-board extend- 
ing entirely across the partition wall between it and the large school 
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room, and seats for the accommodation of the scholars, and guit- 
able means for warming the room. This plan may also be used 
for one large school, and the room R; used as a recitation room by 
the assistant teacher, іп which’ case, it should commuiibate di- 
rectly ` with the large school room instead of the entries. | | 

The eats and desks in the large school room are designed for 
two schol ars, and are sufficient in number to accommodate seventy, 
besides the front row of seats which may be used for recitations. 
These geats should be arranged so that the pupils will-sit fácing. 

T.—Teacher's platform, extending entirelv across the год. 

I.—Smoke and ventilating flues. 

В B,—Black-board, on the wall extending across the room. 

S — Stove, with air tube for admitting fresh air, as mentioned in 
plan Na. 1. 

The plan represents six windows on the sides of the building— 
four in the: large school room, and опе in each entry. "There may 
be two windows for the small school тост, instead го! one, as 
showndh the plam, — : Ñ 
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PLAN No. 8., 


PLAN OF SOHOOL ROOM FOR SIXTY SCHOLARS. 
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[26 by 40 feet outside. ` Scale of 8 feet to the inch.] 


D D D D—Onter and inner doors. The entry should be light- 
ed over the outer door. In this plan there is but one entrance 
door. The boys and girls are furnished with separate closets, 
opening into the school room. 
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W W—Windows, of which there are two in front, and three 
on each side. 

A A—Aisles. The central one is y feet wide, and each of 
the other four is two feet wide. ç 

H H.—Desks, four feet in length, and varying in height from 
ono-foot five inches, next the teacher's table, to two feet two 
inches, near the entrance doors. The desks should vary in width 
from one foot to one foot six inches, and slope about an inch to 
the fo +. | 

Il—Seats, varying іп height from ten'to seventeen inches. 
The front edge of the seat should be in the same perpendicular 
line as the lower edge of the desk. | 

T—Teacher’s table, two feet wide and six feet long, furnished 
with a drawer, lock and key. It would be better, perhaps, to 
have this table stand upon a platform, elevated about eight inches 
from the ficor, and extending entirely across the room. 

B B—Blackhoar , reaching entirely across the back end of the 
room, which show be made by giving the plastering a colored, 
hard fini 1. 

R R--itecitation seats. 

S—Stove, the p'pe of which, passing over the central. aisle, 
should enter the cLinney at the back end of the room. 

О--Аіг (ре, under the floor, through which pure air may be 
introduced beneath the stove. Impure air should be allowed to 
pass off through a ventilator adjoining the chimney, or by lower- 
ing the upper sash of the windows, or both. 

L L—Movable seats near the stove, which may be occupied by 
the scholars while warming, or by small children, if necessary. 
They might be placed in the closets, which being warmed, could 
be occupied by assistants as recitation rooms, 
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PLAN Хо. 4. 
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The above represents a plan for two distinct schools in one 
building, 84 by 54 feet, one story high. Bach school room having | 


but one front entrance. The large room will accommodate sixty, 
and the smaller forty, scholars. 


| 
| 
| 
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D D—Doors. А A—Entries. 

B B—Library and apparatus rooms, which may be used as 
recitation rooms. 

Т T—Teacher’s platforms, with blackboards behind each, on 
the wall. In the large room is a movable blackboard (5). 

ЕЕ Е E—Benches. Those on each side of the teacher's plat- 
form are fixed to the wall; the others are movable, and may be. 
used as recitation seats, together with the seats in front of the 
desks. 

Н H—Seats. 

G G—Desks. 

І I—Aisles, between the rows of seats. 

F F—Vaeant space next to the wall of the room. 


— 
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SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO SCHOOL ARCHITEO- 
TURE. 


1. LOCATION OF SCHOOL HOUSE. 


The site of the school house should be dry, healthy and pleas- 
ant, easily accessible from all parts of the district, and apart from 
the dust, noise and danger of the highway. The vicinity of places 
of idle and dissipated resort should be avoided in selecting a site 
for a school house, as well as places of public business; and if it 
can be so chosen as to overlook a delightful country, and be sur- 
rounded by picturesque scenery, it will increase the attractions that. 
should always surround it. “Аз many of the pleasant influenc- 
es of nature as possible should be gathered in and around the spot, . 
where the earliest, most lasting and most controlling associations 
of a child’s mind are formed,” To secure these requisites, and 
avoid their opposites, it is frequently necessary to select a loca- 
tion more or less removed from the territorial center of the dis- 
trict. It is desirable that the site should contain at least one acre 
of ground, never less than half an acre, and be inclosed with a 
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neat, substantial fence, with a yard in front of the school house, 
common to the whole school for recreation and sport; and two 
‘yards in the rear—one for each sex, separated by a high board 
fence, and provided with the necessary out buildings. Shade trees 
should be planted upon the ground surrounding the school house, 
which will add much to the beauty of the site and be a protection 
from the hot rays of the sun in summer, and the cold winds in 
winter. An appropriate place for fuel should be provided, and 
this should, at all times when it is necessary to be used, be supplied 
in sufficient quantity and of good quality, that the school room 
may be readily warmed for the comfort of the scholars, and that 
one half of the morning session may not be lost in almost fruitless 
attempts at warming the гооп: with green or decayed wood taken 
from a snow heap. Every school house should be provided with 
a well, or so situated that water may be easily procured for the 
vse of pupils and teacher. 


9. SIZE OF BUILDING. 


The building should be large enough to have a separate entry 
for each sex; aroom for recitation, apparatus, library and other 
purposes; and а school room large-enough to accommodate all 
the children in the district who are entitled to attend the school of 
the district, and allow each one so attending it at least 175 cubic 
fect of air, space enough to go to and from his seat without disturb- 
ing any one else, to sit comfortably in his seat, and enable the 
teacher to approach each scholar, and pass conveniently to any part 
of the room. The entries should be furnished with scraper, mat, 
hooks, shelves, basin and tcwels, and thus furnished, will promote 
health, prever.t coufusion and impropriety, and aid in securing 
habits of order and cleanliness. Тһе school house should present 
a handsome exterior and in every respectan inviting and attrac- 
tive appearance; calculated to inspire children and the communi- 
ty generally with respect to the object for which it is devoted. 


3. THE SCHOOL ROOM—SEATS AND DESKS. 


In determining the details of construction and arrangement 
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for a school house, due regard must of course be had to the vary- 
ing. circumstances of country and village of a large and small 
number of scholars, of schools of different grades, &c. In agreat 
majority of the districts of the state as they are now situated, and 
will be for some time to come, there will be but one school room, 
with a smaller room for recitations, library, apparatus, бе. 


This must necessarily be arranged and fitted up for scholars of 
allages. In small villages and populous country districts, at least 
two school rooms should be provided, one fitted up exclusively for 
the younger, and the other for the older pupils. In large villages 
and cities, a better classification of the schools can be adopted, 
and of course, more completeness can be given to the construc- ` 
tion and arrangements of the buildings and the rooms appropriated. 
to each grade of schools. 

In the construction and arrangement of the seats and desks ofa 
school room, due regard should be had to the convenience, comfort 
and health of those who are to occupy them; and to secure these 
objects, they should be made suitable for use by those who wiil 
occupy them, for the young and not for grown persons, and of va- 
ryi.g heights for children of different ages, from four years to 
twenty. Under the description of * Plan No. 1," for a school 
house will be found the dimensions for seats and desks of four 

different sizes. | 

The Hon. Henry Barnard, in his invaluable work entitled, 
“School Architecture,” a book that should be in the possession of 
every school district, particularly if they contemplate erecting a 
school house, remarks as follows upon the subject of seats and 
desks for school rooms: “ They should be adapted to each other, 
and the purposes for which they will be used, such as writing and 
ciphering, so as to prevent any awkward, inconvenient or un- 
healthy positions of the limbs, chest or spine. They should be 
easy of access, во that every scholar can go to and'from his seat 
and change his position, and the teacher can approach each scholar. 
and give the required attention and instruction, without disturbing. 
any other person than the one concerned. They should be so ar- 
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ranged as to facilitate habits of attention, take away all tempta- 
tion and encouragement to violate the rules of the school on the 
part of any scholar, and admit of the constant and complete super- 
vision of the whole school by the teacher. Each scholar should 
be furnished with a seat and desk, properly adapted to each other, 
as to height and distance, and of varying heights; the seats from 
nine inches and a half to fifteen and a half, (with desks to corres- 
pond,) for children of different ages or size. The seat should be 
made so that the feet of every child can rest on the floor, and the 
upper and lower part of the leg form aright angle at the knee; 
and the back, whether separate from or forming part of the ad- 
joining desk behind, should recline to correspond with the natural 
curves of the spine and shoulders.” 


The desk, for two scholars, should be at least four feet long and 
from twelve to eighteen inches wide, with a shelf beneath for books, 
and an opening in the back side to receive a slate. “Тһе upper 
surface of the desk, except three or four inches of the most distant 
portion, should slope one inch in a foot. On thelevel portion along 
the line of the slope there should be a groove to prevent pens and 
pencils from rolling off, and an opening to receive an ink-stand. 
The top of the ink-stand should be оп а level with the desk. The 
end pieces of the desk should be so made as to interfere as little 
as possible with sweeping, and a free cireulation of air. The desk 
should not be removed from the seat either in distance or height, 
so as to require the body, the neck or the chest to be bent forward 
in а constrained manner; or the elbow or shoulder blades to be 
painfully elevated, whenever the scholar is writing ог’ ciphering. 
These last positions, to which so many children are forced, by the 
badly constructed seats and desks of our ordinary school houses, 
have led, not unfrequently, to distortion of the form, and particu- 
larly to spinal affections of the most.distressing character. Such 
marked results are principally confined to females of delicate con- 
Stitutions, snd studions and sedentary habits. While boys and 
young men engage in active exercise and sport during the recess 
and at the close of the school, and thus give relief to the over- 
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strained and unnaturally applied muscles, and restore the spring: 
of elasticity to the cushion-like sabstance which gives flexibility 
to the spinal column; girls exercise less in the open air, indulge 
but little in those sports which give variety of motion to the joints 
and muscles, and are confined to duties and studies which require 
their being seated, out of school hours, too much and too long at 
any one time.” 

A volume of testimony, from the most distinguished members 
of the medical profession, might be given, showing the evil and 
dangerous effects resulting from ё use of improperly constructed 
seats and desks; but it is deemed unnecessary to produce testi- 
mony upon a subject so plain to the observation and common 
sense of every one. 

To adopt further the language of Mr. Barnard: “Қо child 
` should, under any circumstances, be long or frequently exposed 
to any one or all of these causes of discomforts, deformity, or 
disease. Seats and desks сап be as easily and cheaply made of 
different heights, and for convenient and healthy postures, as they 
are now without reference to such considerations. 


Little children are made to suffer, and many of them perma- 
nently, from being fórced to sit long in one position, without any 
oecupation for the mind or muscles, on seats without backs, and 
во high that their feet cannot touch, much less rest, upon the floor. 
Nothing but the fear of punishment, or its frequent application, 
сап keep a live child still under such circumstances, and even 
that cannot do it long. 

Who has not an aching remembrance of the torture of this 
unnatural confinement, and the burning sense of injustice for 
punishment inflieted for some unavoidable manifestation of un- 
easiness and pain? Even though the seats are as comfortable as 
“сап be made, young children cannot, and should not, be kept still 
upon them long at a time, and never without something innocent 
or useful to do, and under no circumstances longer than twenty- 
five or thirty minutes in one position, nor во long at one study, 
and that with frequent and free exercise in the open air. То 
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accomplish this, great and radical changes in the views and prac- 
tice of teachers, parents, and the communities, must take place. 
Nowhere in the whole department of practical education, is a 
gradual change more needed or should be sooner commenced.”— 
The school room should be properly warmed, whenever a fire 18 
needed, and kept at an сусп temperature of about sixty-eight 
degrees; and as stoves are mostly used for this purpose, the pipe 
should be carried as high as possible over the heads of the schol- 
ars to a flue within or next the wall. А vessel, supplied with 
pure water should always be Кері on the stove to give moisture to 
the atmosphere of the room. ` ` 


4,—VENTILATION. 


Every school room should be provided with means of ventila- 
tion, for the escape of vitiated air from the room, and for the ad- 
mission of pure air within the room. The air of the room is con- 
stantly undergoing a change by being respired, rapidly losing its 
vital portions, and being otherwise rendered unwholesome and 
impure by the insensible perspiration of the inmates, and by 
burning fires. The importance of some arrangements to effect a 
constant supply of pure air, not only in school rooms, but in any 
room where any considerable number of persons assemble, has 
been overlooked, to the inevitable sacrifice of health, comfort and 
all cheerful or successful labor. But public attention is now 
being directed to that subject, and due importance, in many in- 
stances, attached to the necessity of providing proper means of 
ventilation, as is shown in very many of the public rooms and 
buildings in every part of the State; and it is hoped that the re- 
form in this respect, will not fail to reach every school room in 
the state. Most of the union school buildings are provided with 
ample means of ventilation, but a great majority of school houses 
of the State are without any such humane provisions, unless it be 
opening an outside door, or raising the lower sash of the win- 
dows, & means resulting in as many ill effects as no means at all. 
For by opening a door or raising the lower sash of a window, a 
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cold current of air is precipitated into the room upon the persons 
of those sitting near those apertures, causing colds, coughs, and 
not unfrequently planting the germs of incurable . diseases. 
The pure air we breathe is composed in every one hundred parts, 
of 21 of oxygen, 78 of nitrogen, and 1 of carbonic acid; but when 
this has been once respir ed or received into the lungs and again 
thrown off, it is found to have lost 8 per cent of its oxygen, aud 
gained 8 per cent. of carbonic acid. If thisis breathed again, it 
loses another quantity of oxygen, and gains as much more car- 
bonic acid. As oxygen is the vital principle or part of air, it fol- 
lows that each successive respiration reduces the quantity of this 
vital principle, without which no animal can live. Now it has 
been ascertained by experiment, that a healthy, adult person re- 
ceives into his lungs, at each inhalation, every three seconds, 
about thirty-six cubic inches of air, which would be twenty-five 
cubic feet every hour, or seventy-five cubic feet every three hours. 
And farther, that “an animal cannot livein air which is unable to 
support combustion; and that air once respired will not sup- 
port combustion; which establishes the important truth, that 
“air once respired, will not further support animal life.” Hence 
it will be seen, that forty-five scholars, during a three hours ses- 
sion of school, would exhaust the vitality of three thousand three 
hundred and seventy-five cubic feet of air; and were they kept 
in a room of the size of twenty by twenty-four feet, and seven feet 
in height, in which no pure air would be admitted, and could they 
breathe the pure air until it is all oncè respired, they would all 
cease to exist before the expiration of three hours. For the room 
of the dimensions named, would contain 3360 cubic feet of air, 
which is fifteen cubic feet less than is necessary to support healthy 
respiration. There are many school rooms containing no more 
cubic feet of air than is mentioned in the above supposed сазе, 
and in which are crowded forty-five scholars, but the rooms are 
far from being air tight, so that such a condition of things as 
above supposed, cannot well exist; but there are approximations 
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to it, and this is given to show the necessity of large rooms, high . 
ceilings, and proper means of ventilation. 

The Hon. Ira Mayhew, superintendent of public instruction 
of the state of Michigan, in his very excellent work on “ Popular 
Education,” from which the above statements are derived, relates 
the following incident, as having occurred while,in the discharge 
of his duty as such officer: “Та the winter of 1841-2 I visited a 

‘school in which the magnitude of the evil under consideration 
(want of proper means of ventilation,) was clearly developed. 
Five of the citizens of the district attended me in my visit to the 
school. We arrived at the school house about the middle of the 
afternoon. It was a close, new house, eighteen by twenty-four 
feet on the ground, two feet less in one of its dimensions than the 
house concerning which the preceding calculation is made. There 
were present forty-three scholars, the teacher, five patrons, and 
myself, making fifty in all. Immediately after entering the school 
house, one of the trustees remarked to me: ‘I believe our school 
house is too tight to be healthy? I made no reply, but secretly 
resolved that I would sacrifice my comfort for the remainder of 
the afternoon, and hazard my health, and my life even, to test the 
accuracy of the opinions I had entertained on this important sub- 
ject. I marked the uneasiness and dullness of all present, and 
especially of the patrons, who had been accustomed to breathe a 
pure atmosphere. School continued an hour and a half, at the 
close of which I was invited to make some remarks. І arose to 
do so, but was unable to proceed until І had opened the outer 
door, and snuffed a few times the purer air without. When I had 
partially recovered my wonted vigor, I observed with delight the 
renovating influence of the current of air that entered the door, 
mingling with and gradually displacing the fluid poison that filled 
the room, and was about to do the work of death. It seemed as 
though I was standing at the mouth of a huge sepulehre, in which 
the dead were being restored to life. After a short pause I pro- 
ceeded with a few remarks; chiefly, however, on the subject of 
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respiration and ventilation. The trustees, who had just tested 
their accuracy and bearing upon their comfort and health, re- 
solved immediately to provide for ventilation. Б * id 
‘Before leaving the house on that occasion, I was informed an 
evening meeting had been attended there the preceding week, 
whieh they were obliged to dismiss before the ordinary exercises 
were concluded, because, as they said, * We all got sick, and the 
candles went almost out.’ Little did they realize, probably, that 
the light of life became just as nearly extinct as did the candles. 
Had they remained there a little longer, both would have gone 
out together, and there would have been enacted the memorable 
tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta, into which were thrust a 
garrison of one hundred and forty-six persons, one hundred and 
twenty-three of whom perished miserably in a few hours, being 
suffecated by the confined air.” | 

So tragical a scene as the one above supposed will not probably 
occur, but it forcibly illustrates the necessity of providing a con- 
stant supply of pure air, and of affording means for the escape 
from the room of foul air, generated by respiration and other 
causes. For, if in a school numbering forty-five scholars, 562% 
cubic feet of air loses its vital power every half hour, and this 
vitiated air, mixing with the atmosphere of the room, proportion- 
ately deteriorates the whole mass, some means must be provided 
to supply the necessary quantity of oxygen, or the most evil ге- 
sults will inevitably ensue. During warm weather resort may be 
had to opening doors and windows as a means of ventilation, with 
less of evil effects than at times when a fire is needed to sustain 
the warmth of the room; but in the winter season other means . 
are necessary. 

Pure air should be introduced into the room by means of a 
tube leading from the outside of the wall of the building beneath 
the floor, and opening into the school room under the stove, ав 
mentioned in Plan No. 1. By this arrangement the pure air will 
be moderately warmed before it circulates through the room. 
The size of this admission tube, or flue, must depend upon the - 
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size of the room and the number of occupants; but if supplied 
with a register at the opening under the stove, the amount of air 
necessary to be admitted may be easily regulated, provided the 
tube is large enough, which should not be less than twelve inches 
square. 

A flue should be constructed, through which the noxious air 
may escape, adjoining the smoke fluc, which should be at the op- 
posite side of the room from the place where the stove is situated, 
and cold air admitted. This flue should not be less than cighteen 
inches in diameter, with a smooth inside surface, and an aperture 
nearly the size of the flue, near the ceiling of the room, furnished 
with a register that it may be opened or closed at pleasure. By 
carrying up this ventilating flue close beside or within the smoke 
flue, the warmth of the latter dung the season when fires are 
used, and will rarify the air in the former sufficiently to sustain a 
constant draught of air from the room. The ventilating flue may 
be made to connect with the chimney in the attic. 


Tí 


APPENDIX "O^ 


APPORTIONMENT (for the year 1854,) of $99,149 52 
among the several Towns and Cites of the State, according to 
the number of children residing therein between four and 


twenty gears of age. 


Towns. 
Jackson, 
Quincey, 


Lemonwier, 


Grand Marsh, 


Bad Ax, 
Bergen, 
Kickapoo, 
Jefferson, 


Depere, 
Green Bay, 
Lawrence, 
Wrightstown n, 
Howard, 


~ 


Manchester, 
Stockbridge, 
Charlestown, 


Total 


Total 


Total 


ADAMS COUNTY. 


No. of Children. 
208 

64. 

125 

68 


— 


397 


BAD AX COUNTY. 


629 


BROWN COUNTY. 


1546 


/ 
1 


CALUMET COUNTY. 


199 
276 
61 


Apportionment. 
$149 76 

46 08 

90 00 

No apportionment. 


285 94 


$818 24 
38 84 
17 28 
83 52 


8149 98 
198 79 
43 92 


78 
CALUMET COUNTY.—Continued. 


Towns. No. of Children. Apportionment, 
New Holstein, 170 122 40 
Lima, 40 28 80 
Portland, 147 105 84 
Woodville -- No apportionment. 

Total 893 642 96 


CRAWFORD COUNTY. 


Prairie du Chien 674. $485 98 


X 


Total 674 485 28 


COLUMBIA COUNTY. 


West Point, 145 $104 40 
Lodi, 232 167 04 
Leeds, 214 154 08 
Hampden, 195 140 40 
Otsego, 158 118 76. 
Fountain’ Prairie, 260 187 20 
Springvale, 199 143 28 
Newport, 97 69 84 
Port Hope, 205 147 60 
Scott, 160 115 20 
Columbus, 426 806 72 
Caledonia, 179 128 88 
Dekora, 269 193 68 
Lo wville, 172 128 84 
Portage City, 348 250 56 
Wyocena, 974 197 28 
Courtland, 264 190 08 
Lewiston, 148 106 56 
Marcellon, ` 929 164 88 
Randolph, 258 185 76 


Total 4,432 3191 04 


Towns. 
Albion, 
Bristol, 

Blue Mounds, 
Blooming Grove, 
Berry, 
Burke, 
Black Earth, 
Christiana, 
Cottage Grove, 
Dane, 
Dunn, 
Dunkirk, 
Deerfield, 
Fitchburg, 
Montrose, 
Middleton, 
Madison, 
Medina, 
Oregon, 
Primrose, 
Pleasant Springs 
Rutland, 
Springfield, 
Springdale, 
Sun Prairie, 
Verona, 
Vienna, 
Windsor, 
Westport, 
York, 
Roxbury, 
Crossplains, 


t 


Total, 


19 


DANE COUNTY, 


No. of Children. 


354 
279 
207 
164 
106 
238 
192 
505 
381 
186 
179 
483 
248 
251 
211 
159 
1127 
307 
889 
296 
432 
381 
225 
197 
268 
241 
104 
211 
114 


Apportionment. 


$254 
200 
213 
118 
76 


88 
88 
84 
08 
32 
36 
24 
60 
32 
92 
88 
76 
56 
04 
99 
48 
44 
04 
04 
19 
04 
32 
00 


.' — $6,567 12 


"Towns. 
Ashippun, 
Beaver Dam, 
Burnett, 
Emmett, 
Calamus, 
Chester, 
Clyman, 
Elba, 

Fox Lake, 
Tlustisford, 
Herman, 
Hubbard, 
Lebanon, 
Lowell, 
Leroy, 
Lomira, 
Oak Grove, 
Portland, 
Rubicon, 
Shields, 
Trenton, 
Theresa, 
Westford, 


Williamstown, 


80 


DODGE COUNTY. 


No. of Children. 


441 
645 
330 
497 
180 
356 
363 
384 
337 
346 


City of Wat rtown, (5% & оф wards) 146 


Ashford, 
Auburn, 
Alto, 

Weupun, 
Oakfield, 


FOND DU LAC 


—— 


8628 


COUNTY, 


Apportionment. 


$317 
464 
237 
307 
129 
256 
261 
240 


— 


$6212 


$257 


52 
40 
60 
44 


60 


89 
36 
48 
64 
12 
SU 


56 


16 


76 


90 00 
172 80 
246 24 


270 


72 


FOND DU LAC COUNTY.—Continued. 


Towns. 
Byron, 
Forest, 
Ceresco, 
Rosendale, 
Calumet, 
Fond du Lac, (city,) 
Eden, 
Osceola, 
Metomen, 
Springvale, 
Lamartine, ' 
Fond du Lae, (town,) 
Empire, 
El Dorado, 
Friendship, 
Taychedah, 


Total, 


Hazel Green, 
Smelzer, 
Jamestown, 
Paris, 
Potosi, 
Harrison, 
Liberty, 
Ellenboro’, | 
Baetown, 
Patch Grove, 
Platteville, 
Lima, 
Clifton, 
Wingville, 
11 


81 


No. of Children. 
842 
818 
184 
941 
602 

* 844 
193 
117 
327 
280 
284 
260 
192 
281 
164 
819 


6382 


GRANT COUNTY. 


653 
327 
309 
161 
828 
322 

79 
190 
397 
581 
185 
260 
232 
159 


Apportionment. 


246 24 ` 


228. 96 
132 48 
118 59 
433 44 
607 68 
138 96 

84 94 
235 44 
201 60: 
204 48 
187 90 
188 94 
202 32 
118 08 
224 64 


$4,595 04. 


$470 16 
235 44 
222 48 
115 92 
596 16 
231 84 

56 88 
136 80 

285 84 . 
418.89 
565-20 
187 20°: 
167.04 
114 48 


89 


GRANT COUNTY,—Oontinued, | 
Towns. No. of Children. Apportionment. 


Muscoda, 188 135 36 
Fennimore, 397 285 84 
Lancaster. 592 875 84 
Waterloo, 115 82 80 
Cassville, 284 204 48 

Total, 6789 "%4,888 08 


GREEN COUNTY. 


Adams, 169 $121 68 
Albany, 292 210 24 
Brooklyn, 262 188 64 
Cadiz, 218 156 96 
Clarmo, 332 239 04 
Decatur, 806 920 8% 
Exeter, 295 212 40 
Jefferson. 868 264 96 
Jordan, 258 ‚ 185 76 
Monroe, 555 399 60 
Sylvester, 889 944 08 
New Glarus, 154 110 88 
Spring Grove, 329 236 88 
Mount Pleasant, 824 233 28 
‘Washington, 179 | 128 88 
York, 81 58 8% 
Total, 4481 89,911 92 
IOWA COUNTY. 
Arena, 193 $138 96 
Сіуде, 116 83 52 
Mifflin, 285 205 20 
Highland, | 404 290 88 
Ridgeway, 350 252 00 
Mineral Point, 1048 150 96-7 


Wyoming 167 120 24 


88 
IOWA COUNTY.—Continued. 


Towns, No. of Children. Apportionment. 
Pulaski, 132 95 04 
Waldwick, 177 127 44 
Linden, 416 299 52 
Dodgeville, 972 699 84 

Total, 4255 $3,063 60 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

Aztalan, | 977 $199 44 
Cold Springs, 227 163 44 
Concord, 892 ' 282 24 
Farmington, 280 201 60 
Hetron, 277 199 44 
Ixonia, 639 460 08 
Jefferson, | 617 444 24 
Koshkonong, 595 428 40: 
Lake Mills, 389 280 08 
Milford, 384 240 48 
Oakland, 424 305 28 
Palmyra, | 468 336 96 
Sullivan, 897 985 44 
Waterloo, 390 280 80 
Watertown, 653 410 16 
Watertown, (City) 687 494 64 

Total, Р 6976 $5,022 72 

KENOSHA COUNTY. 

Kenosha City, 1212 . $872 04 
Bristol, 459 330 48 
Salem, ` 423 304 56 
Paris, 440 316 80 
Pleasant Prairie, 495 367 40 
Wheatland, | 496 857 12 
Brighton, 434 312 48 
Somers, 235 169 20 


Total, 4194 $3,019 68 


Towns. No. of Children. 
Montoville, 15 
Pierce, 104 
La Crosse, 168 
Leon, 56 
Neshonae, x 

"Total, 490 

LA FAYETTE COUNTY. 
Argyle. 182 
Belmont, 78 
Benton, 626 
Center, 312 
Elk Grove, . 255 
Fayette, 333 
Gratiot, 249 
Kendall, 198 
Monticello, 92 
New Diggings, 625 
Shullsburg, 606 
Willow Springs, 261 
White Oak Springs, 7 945 
Wiota, 454 
Wayne, 187 

Total, 4693 

MARATHON COUNTY. 
Marathon, 32 

MANITOWOC COUNTY. 
Centreville, 123 
Kossuth, 222 
Manitowoc, 307 


84 
LA CROSSE COUNTY, 


Apportionment. 


$10 80 
74. 88 
120 96 
40 82 
55 44 


$302 40 


194 64 


$3,378 96 


$23 04 


$88 56 
159 84 
991 04 


MANITOWOC СООМТУ — Continued. 


Towns, 
Manitowoc Rapids, 
Maple Grove, 
Meeme, 

Newton, 
Saxenburg, 
Two Rivers, 
Walders, 


Total, 


Brooklyn, 
Montello, 
Dayton, 
Green Lake, 
Buffalo, 
Crystal Lake, 
Hardin, 
Mackford, 
Marquette, 
St. Marie, 
Princeton, 
Berlin, 
Shields, 


Westfield, no apportionment. 


Harriss, 
Oxford, 
Kingston, . 
Moundville, 
Packwaukee, 


Newton, no apportionment, 


Neshkoro, 


Total, 


85 


No. of Children. 
175 
108 


1,718 


MARQUETTE COUNTY, 


287 
68 
190 
264 
194 
` 9T 
221 
289 
158 
221 
294 
526 
94 


8,612 


Apportionment. 
126 00 
TT 76 
84 96 
141 84 
74 16 
248 40 
10 80 


81,239 36 


$206 64 
48 96 
186 80 
190 08 
139 68 
19 44 
159 12 
172 08 
113 76 
159 12 
211 68 
378 72 
67 68 


54 00 
73 44 
154 08 
150 48 
100 08 


57 60 


82,593 44 
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MILWAUKEE COUNTY. 


Towns. No. of Children, 
Milwaukee, (town) 679 
Greenfleld, 147 
Wauwatosa, 184 
Lake, 608 
Franklin, 570 
Oak Creek, 608 
Granville, 875 
City of Milwaukee, 7,808 

Total, 12,679 
OUTAGAMIE COUNTY. 
Grand Chute, 315 
Kaukauna, 294 
Freedom, 93 
Center, 35 
Ellington, 49 
Greenville, 63 
“Hortonia, 126 
Total, 975 
OCONTO COUNTY. 
Oconto, 320 
Total, А 320 
OZAUKEE COUNTY. 
Mequon, 1,002 
Grafton, 497 
Fredonia, 396 
Belgium, 720 
Cedarburg, 628 
Saukville, 314 
Port Washington, 585 


Total, 4,067 


Apportionment, 
$488 88 

587 84 

564 48 

437 76 

410 40 

437 76 

630 00 

5,621 76 


$9,128 88 


226 80 
211 68 


Towns. 
Stephens’ Point, 
Grand Rapids, 
Amherst, 
Almond, 

Plover, 
Eagle Point, 
Buena Vista, 


Leroy, 


Prescott, 


Racine, (city, ) 
Racine, (town, ) 
Raymond, 
Norway, 
Waterford, 
Burlington, 
Caledonia, 
Mount Pleasant, 
Yorkville, 
Dover, 
. Rochestor, 


87 
PORTAGE COUNTY. 


No. of Children. ` Apportionment. 


145 104 40 
No apportionment. | 
& 


У 


12 8 64 
55 ) 39 60 


No apportionment. 
, КА 


—— 


Total, 212 200150 64 
POLK COUNTY, 


71. 51 12 


"Total, 71- 51 12 
PIERCE COUNTY. 
98 70 56 


— 


Total, 98 70 56 


RACINE COUNTY. 


2,386 1,717 92 
330 237 60 
428 308 16 
372 267 84 
568 408 96 
571 411 12 
534 |. 384 48 
412 | 396 64 
446 321 12 
898 286 56 
299 ` 915 98 


Total, 6744 | $4855 68 


“Ж. 


88 
RICHLAND COUNTY. 


Towns. No. of Children. 
Rockbridge, 78 
Buena Vista, 263 
Richwoods, 98 

` Richland, 72 
Eagle, 31 
Richmond, 172 

Total, 714 

ROCK COUNTY. 

Ayon, 293 
Beloit, 1,187 
Bradford, 813 
Center, 314 
Clinton, 398 
Lima, 340 
Magnolia, 334 
Milton, 442 
Newark, 340 
Plymouth, 260 
Fulton, 450 
Harmony, 820 
Janesville” (city, ) 1,217 
Janesville (town, ) 988 
Johnstown, 378 
La Prairie, 158 
Porter, 1$ 2 425 
Rock, 250 
Springvalley, 342 
Turtle, 418 
Union, 437 


Total, 8,779 


Apportionment, 
56 16 

189 86 

70 56 

51 84 

22 32 

198 84 


514 08 


210 96 
818 64 
225 86 
226 08 
286 56 
244 80 
240 48 
816 24 
244 80 
187 20 
824 00 
230 40 
876 25 
167 76 
272 16 
113 76 
806 00 
165 60 
246 24 
800 96 
314 64 


86,320 88 


Towns. Мо. of Children. 
Hudson, | ` 187 
Rush River, no apportionment. 

Kinnekinnie, 56 

Total, 243 

SAUK COUNTY. 

Baraboo, 434 
Dellona, 180 
Freedom, 188 
Flora, 120 
Greenfield, 118 
Honey Creek, 270 
Kingston, 392 
Marston, 107 
New Buffalo, 204 
Prairie du Sae, 390 
Reedsburg, 214 
Spring Green, 171 
Winfield, 

Total, 2,845 

SHEBOYGAN COUNTY. 

Abbott, 228 
Green Bush, 275 
Holland, 386 
Herman, 282 
Lima, 374 
Lyndon, 387 
Mitchell, 174 
Plymouth, 400 
Rhine, 183 


12 


89 


ST. CROIX COUNTY. . 


Apportionment. 
$134 64 


40 32 


8174 96 


$312 48 
129 60 
135 36 

86 40 
81 36 
194 40 
282 94 
77 04 
146 88 
280 80 
154708 
123 12 
44 64 


$2,048 40 


И $164 16 
198 00 
27% 92 
203 04 
269 28 
278 164 
125 28 
288 00 
131 76 


SHEBOYGAN COUNTY— Continued. 
No. of Children. 


Towns. 
Sheboygan Falls, 
Sheboygan (town, ) 
Sheboygan (city, ) 
Scott, 

Wilson, 


Total, 


Whitewater, 
Richmond, 
Darien, 
Sharon, 
Walworth, 
Delevan, 
Sugar Creek, 
La Grange, 
Troy, 

La Fayette, 
Geneva, 
Linn, 
Bloomfield, 
Hudson, 
Spring Prairie, 
East Troy, 
Elkhorn, 


Total, 


Farmington, 
Addison, 
West Bend, 
Hartford, 
Germantown, 
Jackson, 


90 


570 
453 


5,008 
WALWORTH COUNTY. 


497 
274 
409 
581 


6911 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


382 
313 
248 
501 
801 
492 


Apportionment, 
410 40 


326 
645 
167 
120 


16 
12 
16 
24 


93,605 76 


8357 
197 
294 
382 
808 
345 
236 
269 

~ 959 
978 
461 
203 
166 
367 
366 
334 
150 


84 
28. 
48 
32 
16 
60 
88 
28 
92 
60 
52 
78 
32 
92 
48 
08 
48 


$4,975 91 


$175 
225 


76 
36 


178 56 
360 72 
576 72 
854 84 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY.—Continued. 


Towns. No. of Children. Apportionment. 
Polk, 715 514 80 
Richfield, | 680 489 60 
Trenton, 355 255 60 
Kewaskum, 163 117 86 
Erin, 465 384 80 
Wayne, 156 112 92 
Newark, 338 ° 243 86 
Total, 5610 ` $4,039 20 
WAUKESHA COUNTY. 
Muskego, . 505 i $363 60 
New Berlin, 587 . 422 64 
Brookfield, 642 462 24 
Menominee, 637 458 64 
Lisbon, 496 857 12 
Pewaukee, | 476 342 72 
Waukesha, 975 702 00. 
Vernon, 857 257 04 
Mukwonago, 493 854 96 
Genesee, 572 411 84 
Delafield, 342 246 94 
Мегіоп, 418 297 86 
Oconomowoc, 588 ' 383 76 
Summit, 814 296 08 
Ottowa, 368 264 96 
Eagle, 418 997 86 
Total, 8123 $5,848 56 
WAUPACA COUNTY. У 
Dayton; 69 $49 68 
Waupaca, 258 185 76 
Lind, 122 87 84 
Embarrass, No Apportionment. 
Mukwa, i 81 | 58 32 
Weyauwega, 161 115 92 
Centreville, | № Apportionment. 


a 


Total, 691 $497 52 


Towns. 
Waushara, 
Pine River, 
Warren, 
Dacotah, 
Merrien, 
Ontario, э 
Mount Morris, 
Wautoma, 
Oasis, 


Total, 


Algoma, 

Black Wolf, 
Clayton, 
Nekimi, 
Nepeuskin, 
Neenah, 

Omro, 

Oshkosh, (City) 
Oshkosh, (Town) 
Poygun, 
Rushford, 
Utica, 

Vinland, 
Winneconne, 
Winchester, 


Tota], 


Grand Total in the State, 


92 


WAUSHARA COUNTY. 


No. of Children. 


140 
70 
20 
69 


No Apportionment. 


WINNEBAGO COUNTY. 


282 
153 
188 


3841 


198,541 - 


Appor 


tionment' 
$100 80 
50 40 
14 40 
49 68 
60 48 
87 19 


198 68 


` 200 16 


185 04 
64 80 


$1,765 52 


$99,749 E 
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APPENDIX “D.” 


STATEMENT of the annual distribution of the income of the 
School Fund to the several counties of the State, since the or- 


ganization of the Free School system. 


| Amount 


Amount | Amount | Amount | Amount 
| Млмгв or ОоџчттЕв. |Аррогбоп- 


Apportion-| Apportion | Apportion- А 


—— —— — [Í 


55,695 75 


ed in 1850. [ей in 1851. | ed in 1859. | ed in 1853. led in 1854. 

АЧатв........-.....| ...... TAL жетекте MER 985 84 
Ваа Axzw............. „у... | ...... 169 79 | 204 75 452 88 
Drown................. 6 94 757 71 799 40 706 95 | 1113 19 
Сайште%„............ | 3 95 191 08 273 60 310 95 649 96 | 
Columbia...........- 11 09 1913 56 | 1476 96 | 1637 55 | 3191 04 
Crawford. -a...an 9 34 210 39 188 16 191 95 485 98 | 
 Dane, осо. 39 44 2737 11 | 3272 16 | 3557 85 | 6567 12 | 
geess 40 40 | 3214 80 | 3329 56 | 3414 60 | 6219 16 
Fond du Lac......... 23 09 9133 88 | 9504 16 | 9659 40 | 4595 04 | 
К ae 38 38 | 9597 73 | 9780 64 | 9313 40 | 4888 08 
| Greon............... 19 56 1363 98 | 1845 60 | 1853 55 | 3911 99 
ВАНИ 14 45 1190 18 | 1688 16 | 4793 95 | 3063 60 
Јефегвоп,..........-. 99 46 2555 17 | 2738-40 | 2805 30 | 5059 79 
Kenosha ............ 99 83 1951 96 1868 64 1793 95 3019 68 
La Crosse............ d ...... | ...... 11 04 188 10 309 40 
Lafayette............ 24 33 1431 57 | 1984 80| 1999 80 | 3378 96 
Marathon ...........]  ...... a а SE El 93 04 
Manitowoc .......... 1 78 7785 88 415 20 571 50 | 1933 36 
Marquette........... 7 45 778 55 | 1333 44 | 1979 80 | 9593 44 
Milwaukee..........- 68 10 4998 55 | 4979 80 | 5047 65 | 9198 88 
EE 1 ...... | Gewese 373 44 410 85 709 00 
Oconto werdet а аа сн И, хемо, а Coes ibe 135 00 | 230 40 | 
келіс аттес қанаттан ds taerae ПЕ ewes) Жеке 9998 94 
Оа os овна ин оше DU 9971 ымы, T1 55 159 64 
| Pierce .............. NAME | JAA tess. КЕРЕККЕ 70 56 
Polk......... саққа жәркен пке Jee SE? Ge 5119 
Racine.............- 32 35 | 9485 04 | 9741 76 | 9849 85 | 4855 68 

| Biebland. cee. 143 82 | 218 88 955 15 514 08 
Rock................ 46 75 3804 30 | 3709.94 | 3764 95! 6490 88 

| StOrofx............. 94 | ...... 140 64 90 45 174 96 
Sauk................ 6 88 703 33 905 76 | 1040 85 | 9048 40 
Sheboygan..........| 9194 1480 86 | 1814 40 | 199935! 3605 76 

| Walworth .....-.-.-- 47 98 | 3370 81 | 3406 56 | 3158 10 | 4975 92 
| Washington.........- 44 90 | 3061 39 | 3721 99 | 3998 05 | 4039 90 
Waukesha..........- 98 74 3961 05 | 3595 90 | 2560 85 | 5848 56 
рлар» ааа тескен Greases 79 68 199 18%) 497 59 
Wausha. а nic ws | 193 65 | 55656 

x Winnebago. SL Mem — 6 10 1179 5L | 1441 92! 1496 05 | 2765 59 


588 00 | 46,889 06 | 53,703 84 


Norz.—In consideration of the above table, and in com paring the amounts received 
by different countiés in different years, it must be borne in mind that the boundaries of 
SE of them have been changed, and жаны. materially oe since their 
first apportionment in 1850. 


< 


APPENDIX ЧЕ 


A TABULAR STATEMENT showing the whole number of Children, over four and under 


twenty years of age, residin 


g in the several Counties of the State, together with the per cent. 


attendance of such Children upon the Public Schools ; from 1849 to 1854, both inclusive. 


| | 1849. 1850. 
` + jÉ Sud 
СИНЕ No.of | 83 | мо ог | 58 
Children, , 9 |Children| , 8 
ба 9 ығ 
ARIS гасе Фарма ғаныс Бен 


ere EE 
Buffalo; Jx EE eats 


Calumet.... ............... 399 38.1 376 131 
о ПР е еа EE кала рәк 
АЕ emus WE лке Safwan 

Columbia.................... 1369 56.4 | 9388 65 

Crawford..... ............... 350 19.1 414 374 

АПВ ысқақ ыы бы ыны 3991 55.9 | 5386 62.2 

SE 4970 32.7 | 6326 68.2 

KEE EEN еее аа аман 

ИНЕТА ы жы абы sess sue ыы» 

ПОЧВ sas асе E аса а ова жолға 

Fond ди Lae...............-| 9839 | 347 | 4199 | 781 

тап: ааа let ше 4722 39 4974 65.9 

Green................ ре 9406 47 9684 199 
3 То kx wu E 1778 97.2 9342 62.5 

и US. Voce ота Атан | син алыш E, ИИИ 
| Jeffersons. ОПИС 3595 | 515 | 5098 | 712 


ра Го Я | ANS | | Сана kWHÁ;—— | ај вани 


1851. | 1859, | 1853. | 1854. 
xj ыша + | dud 
No of | 8-8 | No.of | 8. | No.of | 53 | No.of | 8.3 
Children. 5 S Children. ы В Children. ы 8 Children.) 5 Е 
а 9 ms а 9 са 3 
EE НИ KEEN ЖЕ 465 68 |... eee кенен 
339 .07| 455 | 36 699 | 443 | 889 | 53 
1505 | 461 | 1471 | 47.6 | 1546 | 468 | 1494 | 43 
"7570 | 303] 691 | 49 | 893 | 622 | 1066 | 687 
"3077 | 88 | 3643 | 741 | 4432 | 77 | 5964 | YLI 
399 | 50 495 | 371 | 674 | 54 702 | 579 
6817 | 689 | 7987 | 645 | 9121 | 671 | 9741 | 634 
6929 | 794 | 7839 | 678 | 8628 | 895 |10017 | 813 


ова овен |- < о <>» јео === |-< === scone <= ~ ~ | > о = = 


5217 855 | 5896 78.7 | 6389 743 | 7204 73.9 
5793 65.1 | 6272 70 6789 64.7 | 7431 65.6 
3745 72.1 | 4119 86.6 | 4461 | 82.9. | 4793 61.9 
3517 60.7 | 3831 71.3 | 4255 65.1 | 4595 58.1 
E E uo E 134 | 701 
5705 82.4 | 6940 | 73 | 6976 78.8 | 7804 68.3 


=-= - .-....]..-..... 


Kenosha.... sanee bhs adud ree weave 
Кеуаппеве.......-...........|..... 
Là Crosse... cnc cece cons cane w. 


La Fayette... ----c---- Ge 5993 


Та Pointe...................1..... 
Manitowoc.................. 
Marathon...... ...............].... > 
Marquette....-..--- КЕСТЕ 91 


Milwaukee. ................) 8379 445 gen 95.5 


Осопто............-.-.-- жен 
Outagamie.................. 
ОтапКев.............--.-.2.!.--- 
Pierce................... 2. 


Monroe.................. um А 


7] V-—— nuns 
Ротінде......-.-.----%------ 
Racine. ороноо ооо о ооф о Sein p 


osag- 


EE 5759 747 | 7486 19.4 7713 | 90.6 
Sek, un ann nl 847 | 519 | 1384 | 638 1856 | 692 


Shawano. e ee e лор овое сасе фору дома јавните *b- [eoe ве ена e e e он | ороо cone . w 
Sheboygan... -.......--- .-...| 2699 231, 2914 704 3780 | 583 4443 , 65.4 


SC OPO . u ава EE geste #99 ` РРА 88 


Тгетпре!еайа..,...............|--------1- | NL ш! пне кегі ОО 
Walworth. ..................! 5817 56.6 | 6633 | 91 7097 | 93.7 7018 


Washington..--- eee 5438 _ 94.8 


Waukeshád................... 355 
-Манраса.2....................... 
KEE D 
Уйппебадо.................. 


519 | 726 | 169 | 539 | 


-і“-.ə.ее|ет-ее»е-| фо ....l...... 


."ете|-т-еве-еі|чеоеече«ецтееоееегі(еееес«- о 


чао ами 


7648 | 29.7 


ene 


Фоојогтотој орет оь ае $4299 


09.8 890 | 69.7 
508 | 5942; 44 
1713 | 70 
E dE "АН 32 | 100 56 , 100 
70.7 | 9844 | 89.5 1 3619 | 824 | 4516 | 80.8 
37.5 | 11,915 | 45.5 | 19,679 | 36.6 | 13,138 | 454 
jenes unen cess E EE “945 | 100 
OUS *300 |......| 390! 

60.1 913 | 694 | 1019 
SUA NONE MES СВЕ 
БЕРСЕ | Gute EA SE ‚ 93 | 59 |........1. 


= и оаа аа E ааа аа ҮКҮ 


тоо 77418 ТЕЗ зе 
4135 | 531 d 637 | 4693 


anata 


E 3841 E a 822 | 3985 | 80 4194 
"9817 | 646 


16.3 4509 | 65.6 


"uum š 


очо | => == 


77865 | 734 | 1970 | 56.6 9479 | 553 


27.8 
10,360 


.--|------|-----«--- E Чеш tss 


6 98.7 | 1532 81.5 


ча wees 


sgn ман атарда sss s s 118 


ees lee e ee elseegsadeel eege ол | ое оо е е 


112 819 И usos некен 
4890 76.2 5712 | 73.8 
ая 9283 21.9 456 | 44 


7199 
936 | 20,5 
х 9430 | 71.6 
9845 | 69.4 3523 | 70.6 
5008 | 55.5 5760 56,5 | 
412 | 964) 568 357 | 498! 


““-.... "ud ur мое. = = о 


к- 
сз 
со 


8407 90,3 
9313 | 73.6 


63.1 293 | 14.6 201 


6024 
6417 


56.3 | 7154 | 571 | 8999 | 574 | 5610 
к (220, Дф 


771 | 1490 | 818 | 1995 8193 | 835 | 8609 | 83 
668| 987! 100 795 | 595 891 | 65.4 
349 | 464 773 | 618] 1984 | 788 


"e| миеме 


Sl |......| аат | 7311 3004 | 864 3440| 81 | 3841 | 874 | 4518 | 615 


Date. 1 71,455 44 |91,305 67.5 |111,859 | 70.5 | 124,340 | 70.8 | 138,658 | 68.7 | 155.125 1004 | 


* Report not complete. 
+ For reasons stated in 


the report, the true per PS for 1854 is 70, and the.entire attendance 108,651. 


Os 


96 š 


APPENDIX “H.” 


A STATEMENT of the amount of money raised by tax, for the support of schools, 
in the several counties of the State, since the organization of the present school 
system. 


Namos of Counties, 1849 | 1850 | 1851 | 1859 | 1853 
Адата созы D о ы See ee eoe 135 00 
Ваа: Азера и  Дерлектачфыа цер шыр 89 94 | 96 49 123 00 
Вголп................ 1922 55 1084 41 723 19 585 10 441 69 
Ва EE да сағаты ыы ная Boece ата ЫБЫ GE 
Calumet .............. | 231 99 149 19 151 48 906 00 
шау а анааан ПРЕ E Бакр cesu ta peus 
Сізтібізсі е E Ла ар ала ы ХА дыра ҚЫ кы состо 
Columbia ...........-- 1641 96 | 1314 09 | 9693 96 | 2839 15 | 9761 99: 
Orawfonl.............. 601 03 | 629 93 | 94165] 187 581 196 98 | 
Dana. а ава 3168 31 | 9189 61 | 1630 61 | 1669 00 | 1813 00 | 
DOIG e р 3093 95 | 1607 40 1686 28 1768 10 | 

L-DUDW oc акне ВЕРТЕР РР ТРИ sete eee ce ЕС ЕТЕП | 

ОО о ТРЕ раса шав ката Брока ле оскен 
nnl C Rm | 
Fond du Lac ..........]...... ....| 9166 97 2205 47 1950 07 1396 77 ! 
Grant. -- - еее нина 4933 91 1557 31 1963 99 1395 07 1418 95 
Сева оса nn 9.44 05 130 00 943 00 930 00 

| JoW8 z анаа алса аты 114 Di 1681 69 1601 19 920 18 
JACKSON: а ow E [worse E, све маса База тысты (Seer sede 
Jefferson .............. 9375 59 2150 17 1442 77 1380 00 1809 56 
Kenóosha съ нашиве вото 2664 61 2480 69 9639 96 9586 44 
Каули бе: оо ы Без акша КИЕК ја ажарын ЧЕЛЕР КЫЛЧА 
И | пагани омања надева 81 39 | . 402 83 309 11 
La Ёауейе......-.--.-.-.|---------- 1401 81 936 67 | 1945 00 | 1022 00 

| La ТРОП она E KEE 
Manitowoe ......-..--.|---.--.-.. 489 20 964 16 515 64 551 64 
Мата ШОП: асына аи sess ави зо ста: ја висине 75 00 ' 
Матачене.... .-.. -.-„.|---..-----| 1547 35 | 1817 55 | 1200 00 | 1530 66 | 
Milwaukee ............ 6769 75 6363 79 7456 87 7535 64 7813 70 
MONVOC! cio sec ars boc eese [emm merum RIO ае ала rrr NEE 
Oconto ....... талы mese rcc Aq 900 00 | S0 00 
Outagamie ..-....-.---.]----------[---------- 528 37 501 34 337 79 

| Ozaukee ..............1. sese Pea И esae АЕ 835 60 
Р1егсё pode ос о ween wenn побед ь | вани Son PNE 13 64 

| Pol EE ME БАЗАРЫ ЧЕЗ ЗАИН БЕТИНЕ ЗБЕН 130 00 

| Ромаго..........-..--1---------. 154-97.|:22222%55%- 8111 80 900 19 
Басіпе................ 5107 61 2118 64 1694 47 9356 31 9661 83 
E EE, VE 231 01 368 57 | “997 89 187 14 
Rocks и пеш ње 5389 90 9183 47 3979 35 4048 90 4369 80 
баьа 1181 04 | 1348 95 1405 59 1111 71 189 80 
Shawanaw ............1.е-«------!2-2-------|<--е---.---|.-2------.|--<е-е---- 
Sh eboygan 2.....-.....| 1628 45 9399 10 1742 70 9569 97 9850 88 
St. Сгбіх............ Тым А ата оса 64 08 85 18 198 60 
Trempeleau ...........|.--------.|---.------|----------|-<--------1---------. 
Walworth ...........-. 4840 40 1938 66 1685 71 2191 69 | 1518 43 
Washington ..........- 9598 55 935 86 1587 91 1840 99 1599 71 
Waukesha............- 3938 31 1373 64 | 1630 63 1797 60 | 1775 94 
Wau paca M — ege een 144 90 975 00 
Wausbhiri E D E E 100 00 806 13 
ҮүіппоВаво.........-.. 1350 50 | 1749 32 | 1888 05 | 1584 59 | 2412 82 

| Total, 46,055 25 | 44,534 30 | 43,364 08 | 46,353 88 | 48,256 26 


* The above table exhibits only the aggregate amount raised in the several towns of a county by di- 
rection of the county board of supervisors at their ат nual session. Most towns, at their annual town 
meeting in April, vote to raise sums in addition to the amount so directed to bo raised 


